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For the New-Yorker. 
THE GREEK SISTERS. 
BY. B. F. RANSOM. 

Mr. Carne relates that when he was at Tripolisza, a Greek 
lady of commanding mind, and unshaken resolution, took an 
_ ‘extraordinary determination, and did not ‘hesitate to express 
” it in the strongest terms, which was, to’put her young, beauti- 
“fa en engeiing Sesee death, on the Turks entering the 


“Mr. Carne and his companions hastened to intercede, but in| 
vain. They offered, without delay, to convey the ‘helpless girl 
beyond the reach of the enemy. But the eldest sister was 
stern and inflexible. She would not leave the young and lovely 
Esmeralda to an uncertain fate with those of another 
+ I know what will be her fate,” she said; ‘were death all, 
she should never receive it from me; for me and my other 
sister, death will be our portion; but sooner than she, so young 
and beautiful, should be the prey of the Turks, I will plunge 
a dagger in her heart with my own hand.” And, adds Mr. 
Carne, she would have dared to do what she said. 

Cong, lie in my bosom, last child of my Sire ! 
The terror of battle is gathering nigher ; 
Thy cheek to my bosom, my arms on thy own, 
As the hills have beheld us in childhood alone! 
Thine eye is yet lighted with love first confessed ; 
The heart yet is high that to H1s hath been pressed ; 
The blush from his kiss on thy lip lingers yet, 
And thy brow with his madness of parting is wet. 
Can the breast which hath thrilled to a Grecian’s to-day, 
The clasp of the Moslem and Tyrant obey! 
No! sooner its gushing of life shall be poured, ° 
Than a Pagan profane what a 2 aaietagr eg 
Ere the hope and the kina™g-~£ Dacian he 

_ Wilt thoa yield spirit thow'e hallowed for him ? 
When thy bosom’: pulses shall crimson this hilt, 
‘Wilt thou smile on me then? Oh, I know that thou wilt! 
Ah, to see, when the pang never uttered, is nigh, 
The shadow and mist, chase the light from thine eye! 
To wait for thy bosom’s last quivering swell—. 
Oh, do I not love thee ? thou knowest how well! 
Fierce warriors are mingling as dark in yon fight, 

. As the wrath of the billows that mingle by night, 
One voice is the signal, they follow one brand— 
Thine, thine is the spirit that strikes with his hand. 
For believe that the heart which hath beat on thy own, 
Where peril is deepest, shall boldest be known, 
And the eye that hath looked in the dark depths of thine, 
Where the bravest are meeting, most daring shall shine. 
And proud to endure, as a hero to dare, 
With ives flashing through the rich night of thy hair, 
The r’s bright keenness thou'lt love for his sake, 
And the doom that he welcomes, unshrinking partake, 
Be life and its thraldom exulting resigned ; ‘ 
As vietims they seek us—as victors they'll find: 
He may call for our maidens—the Turk in his pride— 
In the freedom of Death shall his strength be defied! 


r the New-Yorker. 
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THE MAD GIRLS TALE. 
‘eee. 


One touch mey turn 
Some balance fearfully und darkly hava.’ 


Ir were a curious question to moot, how much of what the 


- world calls madness may be owing to the action of the search- 


ing monitor within—a grieved and wounded conscience; to 
show how nearly the ravings of insanity may be allied to the 
workings of many an accusing spirit and agonized heart, from 
which were that safety-valve—the fear of Opinion, once taken 
\ off, and the whole of those hoarded secrets laid to our 
“gaze, we should shyjak eway dismayed, and the true 
origin of that disorder which sends its wretched renenriad 





the straw and the fetter, in the lonely dungeon, to give vent 
to the memories that torture, and the horrors that appal, till 
the mind is thrown from its fine balance, and the feelings, 
pressed down no longer by the salutary restraints of Society, 
run wild in their uncontrolled indulgence, and the poor victim 
becomes in reality what he has long been in su)position—e 
madman—an unconscious, gazing lunatic. 

Tt matters little to say how the following fragment came into 
my_ hands: it is the only memorial of one who was ante the 
ornament and prid@ oF te wieala in which she moved—of one 
who walked thé world in all the splendor of beatity und tatcm, 
till the blight of ‘the destroyer fellon her, and that fatal mal- 
ady whose hidden cause is revealed in this sole record of her 
existence, doomed her to the lonely cell and the early grave. 
I have been unwilling to make any alteration in the manuscript, 
except where it was necessary to give coherence to the narra- 
tive—an object which I fear has been hardly accomplished. 

THE MAD GIRL’S TALE. 


‘ Jangled and harsh, 
Like sweet bells out of tune.’ 


Nicut! night! the lonely, the intense! how long it seems 
to me! how very long, and he has not come yet, as he prom- 
ised, with his low, silvery voice, to wile away these heavy, 
tedious hours. They say, too, that he will not come; I hear 
their mocking tones as they talk of the deep sea, and whisper 
all around me that I killed him—J, who would have died for 
one look of his! That pale girl, too—why does she put her 
face close to mine, and whisper that he will never come again? 
What reck I of this? I know that he is dead; I know that 
in the long nights before I came here, I used to press my hand 
to m burning forebead,cxt-emoa m0t DIET Veurs:— Er alt 
tate ap mega PE silence, waiting for his 
nee 

How proud I used to be when I walked about with others 
in this brave, beautiful world, and laughed scornfully at those 
who came to do me homage. How like a queen I felt whun 
I looked on all the old pictures in my father’s hall, that they 
called so lovely, and knew that there was not one of them with 
a face or a form like mine. \ My father, too—he never comes 
here now ; but a smile used to steal all over his broad, high 
forehead when I told him that I would never leave him for 
any of those who did homage to me then—that my lover must 
have a proud name, and noble mansion, and broad lands, to 
win me for his bride. Poor fool! I thought he loved me then, 
but I know better now. I know that while I sit here in the 
darkness, the light streams merrily up from the windows of 
my old home, and my younger sister all gaily dressed, throws 
her white arms over the harp, and sings all the old songs that 
I used to sing; while the bright crowds met together there 
never think of the poor mad girl who sat in that very place, 
and sang all those songs once, a long time ago. 

Yes, it must be a long time. I cannot remember every 
thing now, but I know that, proud as I-was, there came at 
last a voice softer than gliding waters to my ear, and a form 
on which I loved to gaze. He never called me beautiful— 
never said he loved me; but at last he seemed to feel it, and 
would come and stand by my.side, scarcely speaking, while I 
knew his eyes were on me, and dared not look up to meet 
them, till something whispered me that he would know my 
secret, and then I luvked up as proudly as ever, till his lip 
curled and his voice grew cold, and he walked from my side 
in-anger. But what was that to me? Was his a proud 
name; or broad lands, or a noble mansion? Ohno! I tried 
to forget him; and though the red blush was on my forehead 
when we met, I looked at him no more. 

After that, there carne:a fair girl with him. They said she 
was his cousin; and I saw her hanging upon his arm, and 
watched her color come and go in his presence. I knew she 
loved him then, and I envied her, for she saw him always.— 


340044 


wes. 





I hated her, too, for he never frowned when he'loxied upon 
her face. 

At last I fell sick, very sick, and they darkened my chixn- 
be, and the leech came and bent over my couch. He was eo 
wise man, too, that leech; but he started when he felt my 
pulse. | What were all his drugs to me? Yet he talked 
learnedly and well, and I my secret and said nothing ail 
those long dreary hours, for lasuwr if Teneo epoke they would 
discover the, whole. 

Dus: S.quase. dendvel nv: diistetten, and, documentations, 
and the weariness of those days. I felt that I could lie on 
that Couch mo longer. with the fever preying at my heart ;— 
and I rose up and said that I was better. The physicians 
confirmed my statement when they saw the color come bac! 
to my cheek and the brightnesste my eye. So I went into the 
world once more, and danced, and talked,and laughed more 
gaily than ever. 

Was he not there ?- Was it not his voiee,that thrilled upon 
my ear that night, when I turned in the dance and’saw him 
by my side? Oh! the brave spirit that had upheld me so 
long left my heart then: I fainted in his arms. Whose lips 
smiled tenderly then as he pressed meto his heart and calle! 
me his? I knew that he loved me after that, aiid I feared 
his cousin no more—ay, it is true, he did leave them all for 
me, giving up his ‘ mother’s look and his sister’s smile,’ anc 
breaking the heart of that fair, pale cousin; he did leave th 
home of his childhood and go to Indig, there to gather th: 
yellow gold with which to gratify the base pride of her who 
had so tempted him. 

upreetneritlge Sheen chymase: bene ores 
me, when I that for my sake 
py ny never came ont speceres, pai , L kalléd im 
I, who thought only of him, and in the still darknékg and the 
torturing night-watches prayed but for one kook more, thoug!: 
the dead might rise to answer me. And what came at my 
appeal? His mother’s face! Ay, with a cold, reproachfu! 
glance, as if she would have cursed the destroyer of her son. 
I could not bear it—I could not bear it, her brow was so like 
his. And it followed me every -vhere; at midnight, at noon- 
day those features gleamed on me the same. Do you wonde: 
that I raved then ? 


That pale girl, too—they told me strange talés of her.— 
They said that her step had grown feeble and her eye dul. sinc: 
his death ; but what right hadshe? They told me someth'ng 
else—they said that her only consolation was.a little picture 
of her cousin that he had given her in former days. The: 
told me all this and left me, and never knew why my lip 
compressed and the blood left my cheek as they talked of tho 
love-token of his early days. 


My sorrow was hidden’ then, and my ‘malady worked in- 
wardly. That night I could not sleep—the portrait haunted 
me. Why should she fold hus likeness to her bosom, when 
I, whom he loved so truly, was desolate? I dreamed that i! 
it were only mine—f I could only once see the pictured lines- 
ments of my beautiful a1 unforgotten, all those haunting 
spectres would leave me, and he would come and smile ufo’. 
me when I was alone. I pondered all this, and one night 
when every one was asleep and nobody thinking of me or my 
aonew, 5 seen op Sey aetna pempennwe Manes ee 00 be 
house. 


Taiwan 0 tow coungy gid’ ide Plane wen tel 
open. I entered and bent’ over the sléeping girl. Ah! sho 
was not thinking of me, but she looked so peaceful that I en- 
vied her. On her neck I saw the ribbon attached to his pic- 
ture; her fair, small hands were clasped over it, and I pause 1 
and hesitated. Just then she smiled « soft, childish smile, 
and I knew she had never loved him, or she could not smile 
when he was gone for ever. That thought gave me strength ; 














I severed with a small Ku® I bad | = 





"with 
me, and, lifting up her bands, seized “ _ She waked, 
ae cottage. I seized my prize and 


heart and was hapr’ 
sing now and ta) g&ily with them all, for those sweet features 
smiled on p~ once more. But my father’s eye began to rest 

on my face, and my companions shrank away when 

I ep-ountered their gaze. Well, I heard news soon: that fair 
cousin was dead—ay, dead; and:they said that grief for his 
logs had caused it. But I.told them no—that grief didnot 
kill, for J had loved him too. 

It was the day of the funeral. I wanted to see her once 
more, but I knew his mother would not let. me come if she 
knew it. So I veiled my face and went to the house ; I drew 
near and stood by the bier of her who had found that rest 
whieh was denied me. How like a rose—a pure white rose, 
crushed by the tempest, she looked—so still and pale. I er- 
vied her that quiet sleep, for she had died for mim! The 
light curls rested gracefully on the fair cheek, and her hands 
were crossed as I had seen them before; but the smile was 
on her lip still. I -was very sad then, but his mother came 
near and wept over her, whispering something of unreturned 
and hopeless love ; and I knew that she pitied her—she who 
had never pitied me. So I lifted up my veil and gazed stead- 
fastly upon her face, but she shrieked when she met my 
glatice, and I heard the words, “‘ Take her away! take her 
away! for she is mad—mad !” 

But what had made me so? Ay, what had made me so? 

After this I had a long, long sickness, and my dreams were 
many. When I recovered again my father called me maniac, 
and my sisters shrank from my presence, and I talked all day 
to myself, and nobody cared for me then. They brought me 
here at last, and I thought to be always alone ; but they never 
guessed that he came with me—that in the darkness he visits 
and cheers me, till the air is filled with his low, silvery tones, 
and I forget how cold and cruel every one else seemed to me. 
I am happy, too, till they tell me that I killed him, and till I 
thinke of shat foie eractusa ond hia «--L--'~ 1-~lLoy amt then, 
then I rave till he comes to me again. * +4 “ee 





From the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF MR. GEORGE W.SWAN.* 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


THE loved of many a heart went forth, 
With brow of lofty cheer, 
And bade his native halls adieu, 


In one unbroken chain! ‘o 
* Son of Hon. Gustavus Swan, of Columbus, Ohio—lost in the Lex- | 





On receiving a Bouquet of Spring Flowers. 
. DEAR firstlings of the Spring! : 
. My heart beats with a wild and glad delight, © 
As your sweet faces bring 
memories to my wearied sight : 
Oh! what a train of bright and rapturous hours 
Make your soft shadows, deeply treasured flowers ! 
T am a child again, 
With bounding heart and never-wearied feet, 
_ Ranging the narrow glen, 
In quest of gems to youthful eyes most sweet— 
Young, tender violets peeping from the snow, 
Like deeds of Love in this bleak world of Woe. 
I see the sunshine slant 
Along the hillside through the laurel green ; 
I hear the glad birds chant 
Their first fond songs in many a deep ravine : 
I hear_the vaunting’ of the haughty brook, 
As it goes foaming round o=- ~«axgy nook. 
Again I stoop to fill 
My basket with the winter-berries red ; 
And, where the waves are still, 
Pull the green rushes from their pebbly bed ; 
And kneel where fairy moss-cups have their birth, 
To breathe the fragrance of the broken earth. 
Again I clamber o’er 
Steep jutting rocks by trailing plants o’errun, 
‘And with a rapt heart pore 
O’er Nature’s volume, ’till the sinking sun 
Reminds me of that far-off cottage home, 
So dear to all whose feet are wont to roam. 


MR. COOPER’S NEW WORK. 
THE PATHFINDER: OR, THE INLAND SEA; sy tHe AuTHoR 
or ‘ Tue Pioneers,’ ‘ Last or THE Monicans,’ ‘Prarie,’ &c. 2 
Pp. 240; 233. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. New- 
York: Collins, Keese & Co. 


Mr. J. Fentmore Cooper has written better novels than 
this in his better days—there is no denying this fact—yet it is 
no less true that this is a decidedly readable work. It has not 
the hie_nower_and_ exciting spirit of ‘ The Red Rover,’ 
“tuast of the Mohicans,” with-some portions of ‘The Pilot,’ 
and other well known productions of the author; but it at 
least as far transcends the more recent effusions ot ms pen —, 
it falls below the lofty elevation which his earlier efforts had 
achieved. Mr. Cooper, having schooled and warred against 
the world for mistaking the bent of his genius to his heart’s 
content, has at length desisted; and as Mahomet, when the 
mountain would not come to him, exhibited his contempt of 
such stupid obstinacy by going to the mountain; so our au- 
thor, perceiving that his cotemporaries will not recognize and 
reverence him as a Junius, a Chesterfield, or an Admirable 
Crichton, but persist in regarding him as the author of some 
excellent sea-pieces and many lamentable failures in other de- 
partments of Literature, has resolved for once to liumor their 
perversity and show that ‘even in the ashes’ of his former 
sources and scenes of triumph ‘ glow the wonted fires.’ His 
success, if not brilliant in this instance, is at least respectable. 

The characters in this work do not seem to us so vividly 
drawn as in ‘ The Mohicans,’ etc., but this may be the fault 
of our discernment—or rather, the lack of intensity, if we may 
so express it, leavec the judgement more fairly on its guard 
against the devices of authorship, and more capable of detect- 
ing and dispelling the illusions of the craft. The reader is 
seldom tempted to lose himself in the absorbing interest of 
the story. He never forgets that he is reading a novel by J. 
Fenimore Cooper, Esquire. But there are occasionally 
touches which remind him forcibly of the author’s ancient 


JULIET. 


\ 





‘ Pathfinder,’ is our old friend, Hawkeye, Leather-Stocking, 
the Trapper, &c.—‘ Monsieur Tonson come again,’—and none 
the worse for wear either. He is the life and soul of the 
book—younger and fresher than in some of the pictures 
wherein the author has exhibited him to us, but a whole man, 
and shielding, as ever, beneath a rugged exterior a noble and 
kindly heart. 

The. Indians who figure largely in this work are fairly 
drawn; but Master Cap, the salt-water sailor, whose leading 
if not sole ideas are contempt of land, landsmen, and fresh- 
water sailing and sailors, seems to us, with all deference to 





and a gross caricature. The rest of the characters are faintly 
depicted indeed, saving the women—Mabel Dunham, the 
daughter of a sergeant in service, and Dew-of-June, the wife 
of Arrowhead, a treacherous Indian Chief. These are mani- 
fest improvements on Mr. Cooper's usual delineations of femi- 
| nine nature—which seem to have been penned with a profound 
appreciation of the truth of Pope’s couplet— 


‘ Nothing so true as what you once let fall: 
: Most women have no charactersat all.’ 


—This is by no means true of Mabel and her tawny friend, 
who are drawn with much vigor of outline and general fidelity 
to nature; though the former is often made to discourse to her 
various admi imes in the very outset of an acquain- 
tance—in a way which we suspect to be at least quite unusua | 
with maidens of her years and education. Let this pass. _. 
We shall not meddle with the story of ‘The Pathfinder’ 
those who may hereafter read the work would not thank us 
for forestalling and marring the pleasure in storé for them :— 
while those Whu nevex du so would glean little satisfuction 
from a brief summary of its contents. We choose rather to 
abridge our own remarks and leave room for an extract. It 
will only be necessary to say in explanation that the time is 
thag of the ‘Old French War;’ the scene on the Oswego 
River in this State; Mabel Dunham and her uncle Charles 
Cap, under the guidance of Arrowhead, a treacherous Indian 
Chief, are on their way to join the father of Mabel, a sergeant 
in the British fort at the point where is now Oswego. They 
have been met, a dey’s journey from that post, by the Path- 
finder, Jasper Western, called Eau-douce, and the Indian 
Chingachgook, as additional guides and protectors; but are 
waylaid by a band of Mingo enemies, through the treachery 
of Arrowhead. The guides have formed a hiding-place in the 
bank of the river—so cunning a concealment that the savages 
have passed down the stream without discovering them. At 





this point opens G. 
CHAPTER V. 
“ Death is here, and death is there, 
Death is busy every where.” Shelley 


Ir wes a breathless moment. The only clue the fugitives 
possessed to the intention of their pursuers, was in their ges- 
tures,eand the indications that escaped them in the fury of dis- 
appointment. That a party had returned already, on their own 
footsteps, by land, was poatty certains aud all tho bonofits ex- 

ted _—¢-he fire was necessarily lost. But 
that. on became of little moment, just then, for the 

y was menaced with an immediate discovery, by those 
who had kept on a level with the river. All the facts pre- 
sented themselves clearly, and as it might be, by intuition, to 
the mind of Pathfinder, who perceived the necessity of imme- 
diate decision, and of being in readiness to act in concert. 
Without making any noise, therefore, he managed to get the 
two Indians and Jasper near him, when he opened his com- 
munications in a whisper. 

‘We must be ready—we must be ready,” he said. “ There 
are but three of the scalping devils and we are five, four of 
whom may be set down as manful warriors for such a skrim- 

- Eau-douce, do you take the fellow that is painted like 
death ; Chingachgook, I give you the chief; and Arrow-head 
must keep his eye on the young one.. There must be no mis- 
take; for two bullets in the same body would be sinful waste, 
with one like the sergeant’s daughter in danger. I shall hold 
myself in resarve against accident, lest a fourth reptyle appear, 
for one of your hands may prove unsteady. By no means fire 
until I give the word; we must not let the crack of the rifle 
be heard except in the last resort, since all the rest of the mis- 
creants are still within hearing. Jasper, boy, in case of any 
movement behind us, on the bank, I trust to you to run out the 
canoe, with the sergeant’s daughter, and to pull for the garris- 
on, by God’s leave.” 

The Pathfinder had no sooner given these directions than 
the near approach of their enemies, rendered profound silence 
necessary. The Iroquois in the river were slowly descending 
the stream, keeping of necessity near the bushes that overhung 
the water, while the rustling of leaves and the snapping of 

igs soon gave fearful evidence that another party was mov- 


glories—of Hawkeye and Tom Coffin. Indeed, the hero, || *wigs 


ing along the bank at an equally graduated pace, and directly 
abreast of them.” In consequence of the distance between the 
bushes planted by the fugitives and the true shore, the two 
parties became visible to each other, when opposite that pre- 
aed, 2 Both stopped, and a conversation ensued, that 
may be said to have passed directly over the heads of those 
who were concealed. Indeed nothing sheltered the travelers, 
but the branches and leaves of plants so pliant, that they yield- 
ed to every current of air, which a puff of wind, a little 
stronger than common, would have blown away. Fortunately 
the line of sight, carried the eyes of the two parties of savages, 
whether¢they stood in the water, or on the land, above the 
bushes; and the leaves blended in a way to excite 
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the superior knowledge of the author, to be entirely overdrawn 


no suspicion. Perhaps the very boldness of the expedient 
alone prevented an immediate exposure. The conversation 
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that took place was conducted earnestly but in guarded tones, 
as if those who wished to defeat the intention of any 
listeners. It was in a dialect that both the 


bar, pr (pnt ar pelted so 

- trail is washed away by the water!” said one from 
the artificial cover of the fugitives, 
struck by the salmon-spear lay 
in the bottom of Jasper’s canoe. ‘ Water has washed it so 
clear, that a Yengeese hound could not follow.” 


Per) sypier have left the shore in their canoes,” an- 
swered the speaker on the bank. ’ 


“It cannot be. The rifles of our warriors below, are cer- 
tain.” 

The Pathfinder gave a significant glance at Jasper, and he 
clenched his teeth in order to suppress the sound of his own 


e 


,” 


breathing. : . 
“Let my young men look as if their eyes were eagles’, 
said the eldedst warrior among those who were ing in the 


E 


their wary progress. It was soon evident that the latter had 
passed the cover; but the in the water still remained, 
rn te shore, with eyes glared through their war- 
paint, like coals of living fire. After a pause of two or three 
minutes, these three began also to descend the stream, though 
it was step by step, as men move who look for an object that 
has been lost. In this manner they passed the artificial screen, 
and Pathfinder opened his mouth, in that hearty but noiseless 
laugh, that nature and habit had contributed to reader a pe- 
culiarity of the man. His triumph, however, was premature; 
for the last of the retiring party, just at this moment casting a 
look behind him, suddenly stopped; and his fixed attitude and 
steady gaze at once betrayed the appalling fact that some ne- 
glected bush had awakened his suspicions. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the concealed, that the war- 
rior who manifested these fearful signs of distrust was young, 
and had still a reputation to acquire. He knew the impor- 
tance of discretion and modesty in one of his years, and most 
of all did he dread the ridicule and contempt that would cer- 
tainly follow a false alarm. Without recalling any of his com- 
panions, therefore, he turned on his own footsteps, and «while 
the others continued to descend the river, he cautiously a) 
proached the bushes, on whith his looks were still ieemnsl, 
as by a charm. Some of i to 
the sun had drooped a lise, and this slig’ ms 
usual natural laws, had caught the quick eyes of the Indian ; 
for so practised and acute do the senses of the savage become, 
more especially when he is on age =. that trifles a 
parently of the most insignificant sort, prove to be clues 
to lead him to his object. 

The trifling nature of the change which had aroused the sus- 
picion of this youth, was an additional motive for not acquaint- 
ing his companions with his discovery. Should he reaily de- 
tect any thing, his glory would be the greater for being un- 
shared; and should he not, he might hope to escape that de- 
rision which the young Indian so much dreads. n there 
were the dangers of an ambush and a surprise, to which every 
warrior of the woods is keenly alive, to render his approach 
slow and cautious. In consequence of the delay that proceed- 
ed from these combined causes, the two parties had descended 
some fifty or sixty yards before the young savage was again 
near enough to the bushes of the Pathfinder to touch them 
with his hand. 

Notwithstanding their critical situation, the whole party be- 
hind the cover had their eyes fastened on the working counte- 
nance of the young Iroquois, who was agitated by conflicting 
feelings. First came the eager of obtaining success, 
where some of the most experi of his tribe had failed, 
and with it a degree of giory that had seldom fallen to the 
share of one of his years, or a brave on his first war-path; then 
followed doubts, as the drooping leaves seemed to rise again, 
and to revive in the currents of air; and distrust of hidden 
danger lent its exciting feeling to keep the eloquent features 
in play. So very slight, however, had been the alteration pro- 
duced by the heat on bushes of which the stems were in the 
water, that when the Iroquois actually laid his hand on the 
leaves, he fancied that he had been deceived. As no man 
ever distrusts strongly, without nsing all convenient means of 
satisfying his doubts, however, thz young warrior cautiously 

aside the branches, and advanced a step within the 
idi , when the forms of the voncealed party met his 
gate, ; ae reper eee wp s statues. The low ex- 
clamation, the slight start, glaring , were 
seen and heard, before the arm of Chinguthgask was rai 
and the tomahawk of the Delaware descended on the shaven 
head of his foe. The Iroquois raised his hands 


' bounded backward, and fell into the water, at ® spot where 
still 


the current the body away, the 

tossing and i ee ee ere Delaware 
made a vigorous but unsuccessful attempt to seize an arm, with 
the hope of securing the scalp; but the blood-stained waters 


P- ous Ope are oo aa river between us. 
i ike a ware 





standing erect, in the stern of the canoe, while was seated 

i ee San eat 
of the paddies. A glance, a ¢, and an expedient fol- 
lowed each other quickly, in one so trained in the vicissitudes 
of the frontier w ing iato the stern of his own 


menced crossing the stream hiraself, at a point so much lower 
than that of his »ompaniops. as to offer his own person for a 
target to tho eneiny, well knowing that their keen desire to se- 
cure a scalp wou.d control all other feelings. 

“Keep well up the current, J ,” shouted the gallant 
guide, as he swept the water with long, steady, vigorous 
strokes of the <P hee. the current, and pull for 
the alder-bushes opposite. the sergeant’s daughter, 
before all things, and leave these Mingo knaves to the Sarpent 
and. me.” 

Jasper flourished his paddle, as a signal of ~=derstanding, 
while shot succeeded shot in quik succession, all now being 
aimed at the solitary ma™ in the nearest canoe. 

+«#xy, empty your rifles, like simpletons, as you are,” said 
the Pat , who had acquired a habit of 
alone, from passing so much of his time in the solitude of the 
forest; “ empty your rifles, with an unsteady aim, and give me 
I will not 
revile you, or Mohican, for my gifts are a 
white man’s gifts, and not an Indian’s; and boasting in battle 
is no of a Christian warrior; but I may say, here, all 
alone by myself, that you are little better than so many men 
from town, shooting at robins in the orchards! That was well 
meant,” throwing back his head, as a rifle bullet cut a lock of 
hair from his temple—“ but the lead that misses by an inch, is 
as useless as the lead that never quits the barrel. Bravely 
done, Jasper! the sergeant’s sweet child must be saved, even 
if we go in without our own scalps.” 

By this time the Pathfinder was in the centre of the river, 
and almost abreast of his enemies, while the other canoe, im- 


posi 

pointed out to them. The old mariner now saat part 
manfully; for he was on his proper element, 
sincerely, had a proper for his own person, and was not 
unused to fire, though his experience certainly lay in a very 
different species of warfare. A few strokes of 

were given, and the canoe shot into the bushes, Mabel was 





when || horn, 


oved his niece || i 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








a 
ter will be abandoned by Providence, in such a 
strait. ‘There is not a boat between the falls and the garri- 
son, except these two canoes, to my sartin knowledge ; and 


to 

other, laughing, 
in his usual manner, and looking back as he spoke. “ But it 
would h» unwise to expose yourself on the water, for them 
er We are beginning to bethink them again of powder 

“Tt can be done without any such chances. Master Cap 
has gone up to.the canoe, and will cast the branch of a tree 
into the river to try the current, which sets from the point 
above in the direction of your rock. See, there it comes 
already ; if it float fairly, you must raise your arm, when the 
cance will follow. At all events, if the boat should pass you, 
the eddy below will bring it up, and I can recover it.” 

While Jasper wes still ing, the floating branch came 
in sight, and qui ing its progress with the increasing velo- 
ome: the current, it swept swiftly down towards the Path- 
fi , who seized it as it was passing, and held it in the air, 
as a sign of success. Cap understood the signal, and present- 
ly the canoe was launched into the stream with a caution and 
an intelligence that the habits of the mariner had fitted him to 
observe. It floated in the same direction as the branch, and 
in a minute was arrested by the Pathfinder. 

P . This ie been done with a frontier man’s Jolareests 

asper,” said the guide, laughing ; “‘but you have your gifts, 
which incline most to the weal 0 mine ncline to the woods. 
Now, let them: Mingo knaves cock their rifles and get rests, 
for this is the last chance they are likely to have at a man 
without a cover.” 

“Nay, shove the canoe towards the shore, quarter the cur- 
rent, and throw yourself into it as it goes off,” said Jasper, 
e . .“ There is little use in running any risk.” 

“T love to stand up face to face with my enemies like a man, 
while they set me the example,” returned the Pathfinder, 
proudly. “I am not a red-skin born, and it is more a white 
man’s gift to fight openly, than to lie in ambushment.” 

“ And Mabel?” ee 

“ True, true—the t's ter must be saved; 
ee a 
that can catch the canoe where you q 

“ can be no doubt, if you give a vigorous push.” 

Pathfinders made the necessary effort, the light bark shot 
across the intervening space, and Jasper seized it as it came 
to land. To secure the canoe, and to take proper positions 
in the cover, occupied the friends but 2 moment, when they 
shook hands cordially, like those who had met after a long 
separation. 

‘‘ Now, Jasper, we shall see if a Mingo of them all dare 
cross the Oswego in the teeth of Killdeer! You are hardier 
with the oar, and the paddle, and the sail, than the rifle, per- 
haps¢ but you have a stout heart, and a steady hand, and them 
are things that count in a fight.” 

“ Mabel will find me between her and her enemies,”’ said 
Jasper calmly. 

“Yes, yes, the sergeant’s daughter must be protected. I 
like you, boy, on your own account, but I like you all the bet- 
ter that you think of one so feeble, at a moment when there 
is need of all your manhood. See, Jasper; three of the 
knaves are ing into the canoe ! They must believe 
we have fled, or they would not surely venture so much, di- 
rectly in the very face of Kildeer !”’ Fi 

Sure, enough, the uois did appear bent on venturing 
across the stream, tec Path z r and his friends now 
kept their persons strictly concealed, their enemies began to 

think that the latter had taken to flight. Such a course was 
that which most white men would have followed ; but Mabel 
was under the care of those who were much too well skilled 
in forest warfare, to neglect to defend the only pass, that, in 
truth, now offered even a probable chance for protection. 

As the Pathfinder had said, three warriors wece in the canoe, 
two holding their rifles at a poise, as they knelt in readiness 
to aim the weapons, and the other standing erect in 
the stern to wield the peddle. In this manner they left the 
shore, having had the precaution to haul the canoe, previously 
to entering it, so far up the stream, as to have got into the 
comparatively still water above the rift. It was apparent, at 
a glance, that the savage who guided the boat was skilled in 
See erate aay evn of te paddle sent the light 
bark over the glassy surface of the tranquil river, as if it were 


eT: 
“ Shall I firé?” demanded Jasper, in a whisper, trembling 


with eagerness to engage. 
“ Not yet, boy; not There are but three of them, and 
if Master Cap, yonder, how to use the pop-guns he car- 


ries in his we may even let them land, and then we shall 
x cover the canoe.” ° 
“ But Mabel 7— 


hollow stump you say, with the opening judgematically hid 
by the brambles. If what you tell me of the manner in which 
you concealed the trail be true, the sweet-one might lie there 
a month, and laugh at the Mingos. 

“‘ We are never certain—I wish we had brought her nearer 
to our own cover !” 

‘What for, Eau-douce? To place her pretty little head 


; pages my yy el ps | No—no—she is bet- 
is 


ter where she is, because safer.” 

“We are never certain—we thought ourselves safe, behind 
the bushes, and yet you saw that we were discovered.” 

“ And the Mingo imp paid for his curiosity, as these knaves 
"The Peshfnder ceased speaking sharp 

ceased ing for at that instant, the 

report of a rifle was heard, when the Indian in the stern of 
the canoe leaped high into the air, and fell into the water 
holding the paddle in his hand. A small wreath of smoke 
floated out among the bushes of the ‘eastern shere, and 
was soon absorbed by the atmosphere. 

nt hissing !”’ exclaimed the Pathfinder, 
exultingly. ‘A er or 9 truer heart naver beat in the reast 
of a Delaware. Jam carry shoe be mvertered, but he could 
not have KnOWN Our condition—he could not have known our 
condition.” 

The canoe no sooner lost its guide, than it floated with the 
stzearn, and was soon sucked into the rapids of the rift. Per- 
feotly helpless, the two remaining sevages gazed wildly about 
them, but could offer no resistance to the power of the ele- 
ment. It was, perheps, fortunate for Chingachgook that the 
attention of most of Iroquois was intently given to the 
situation of those in the boat, else would his escape have been, 
to the last degree, difficult, if not totally impracticable. But 
not a foe moved, except to conceal his person behind some 
cover, and every eye was riveted on the two remaining adven- 
turers. In less time than has been necessary to record these 
occurrences, the canoe was whirling and tossing in the rift, 
while both the savages had stretched themselves in its bottom, 
as the only means of preserving the equilibrium. This na- 
tural expedient soon failed them, for striking a rock, the light 
craft rolled over, and the two warriors were thrown into the 
river. The water is seldom deep on a rift, except in particu- 
lar places, where it may have worn channels, and there was 
little to be apprehended from drowning, though their arms were 
lost, and the two savages were fain to make the best of their 
way to the friendly shore, swimming and wading as circum- 
stances required. The canoe itself lodged on a rock, in the 
contos << -twanm. where, for the moment, it became use- 
less to both parties. 

“‘ Now it is our time, Pathfinder,” cried Jasper, as the two 
Iroquois exposed most of their peeaane while wading j 
re sen of the rapids—* The fellow up ete io* 
and you can take the lower.” 

So excited had the young man become, by all the incidents 
of the stirring scene, that the bullet sped from his rifle as he 
spoke, but uselessly as it would seem, for both the fugitives 
tossed their arms in disdain. The Pathfinder did not fire. * 

“‘ No—no—Eau-douce,”’ he answered—*“ I donct seek blood 
without a cause, and my bullet is well leathered and carefully 
driven down, for the time of need. Ilove no Mingo, as is just, 
seeing how much I have consorted with the Delawares, who 
are their mortal and natural enemies ; but I never pull trigger 
on one of the miscreants, unless it be plain that his death will 
lead to some good end. The deer never leaped that fell by 
my hand wantonly. By living much alone with God in the 
wilderness, a man gets to feel the justice of such opinions. 
One life is sufficient for our present wants, and there may yet 
be occasion to use Kildeer in behalf the Sarpent, who has 
done an untimorsome thing to let them rampant devils so 
plainly know that he is in their neighborh As I’m a 
wicked sinner, there is one of them prowling along the bank, 
this very moment, like the boys of the garrison skulking 
behind a fallen tree to get a shot at a squirrel !”” 

As the Pathfinder pointed with his finger, while speaking, 
the quick eye of f sae soon caught the object towards 
which it was directed. One of the young warriors of the 
enemy, burning with a desire to distinguish himself, had sto- 
len from his towards the cover in which Chingachgook 
had concealed himself; and as the latter was deceived by the 
apparent apathy of his foes, as well as engaged in some fur- 
ther p tions of his own, he had evidently obtained a po- 
sition where he had got a sight of the Delaware. This cir- 
cumstance was apparent by the arrangements the Iroquois 
was making to fire, for Chingachgook himself was not visible 
from the western side of the river. The rift was at a bend in 
the Oswego, and the sweep of the eastern shore formed a 
curve so wide that Chingachgook was quite near to his ene- 
mies in a straight direction, though separated by several hun- 
dred feet on the land, owing to which fact, qir-lines brought 
both lines nearly equidistant from the Pathfinder and Jasper. 
The general width of the river being a little less than two 
hundred yards, such necessarily was about the distance be- 
tween his two observers and the skulking Iroquois. 

“‘ The Sarpent must be thereabouts,” observed Pathfinder, 
who never turned his eye for an instant from the young war- 
rior; “ and yet he must,be strangely off his guard to allow a 
oer eae stand so near, with manifest signs of 
b in his. heart.” 





.““ No fear for the sergeant’s daughter. She is safe in the 


“See,” interrupted Jasper—“ there is the body of the In- 





dian, the Delaware shot! It has drifted on a rock, and the 
current has forced the head and face above the water.” 

“ Quite likely, boy; quite likely. Human natur’ is little 
heuer than a iog af oxi weed. when the life that was 
breathed into its nostrils has d . That Iroquois will 
never harm any one more; but yonder skulking savage is bent 
on taking the scalp of my best and most tried friend-———” 
The Pathfinder suddenly interrupted himself, by raising his 
rifle, a weapon of unusual length, with admirable precision, 
and firing the instant it had got its level. The Iroquois on 
the opposite shore, was in the act of aiming when the fatal 
messenger from Kildeer arrived. His rifle was discharged, it 
was true, but it was with the muzzle in the air, while the man 
himself plunged into the bushes, quite evidently hurt, if not 
slain. 


“‘ The skulking reptyle brought it on himself,” muttered 
Pathfinder, sternly, as dropping the breach of his rifle, he 
carefully commenced reloading it. “Chingachgook and I 
have consorted my aad since we were boys, and have fou’t in 
company, on the Horican, the Mohawk, th Ontario, and all 
the other bleody pnacos batweon the country of the Frenchers 
and our own; and did the foolish knave believe that I would 
stand by and see my best friend cut off in an ambushment !” 


““ We have served the nt as good a turn as he served 
us. Those rascals are troubled, Pathfinder, and are falling 
back into their covers, since they find we can reach them 

the river.” 

“ The shot is no great matter, Jasper—no gréat matter.— 
Ask any of the 60th, and they can tell you what Kildeer can 
do, and has done, and that too when the bullets were flying 
about our heads like hail-stones. No—no—this is no great 
matter, and the unthoughtful vagabond drew it down on him- 
self.” 

“Ts that a dog, or a deer, swimming towards this shore ?” 

Pathfinder started, for, sure enough, an object was crossing 
the stream, above the rift, towards which, however, it was gra- 
dually setting by the force of the current. A second look 
satisfied both the observers that it was a man, and an Indian, 
though so concealed as, at first, to render it doubtful. Some 
stratagem was apprehended, and the closest attention was 
given to the movements of the stranger. 

“He is pushing something before him, es he swims, and 
his head resembles a drifting bush!” said Jasper. 


sarcumvent their arts.” 

+ As the man slowly approached, the observers began to 
doubt the accuracy of their first impressions, and it was only 
when two-thirds of the stream was passed, that the truth was 
really known. 

“ The Big nt, as I live!” exclaimed Pathfinder, look- 
img’at his companion, and img until the tears came into 
his eyes, with pure delight at the success of the artifice. 
“He has tied bushes to his head, so as to hide it, put the 
horn on top, lashed the rifle to that bit of log he is pushing 
before him, and has come over to join his friends. Ahs! me. 
The times, and times, that he and I have cut such pranks, 
right in the teeth of Mingos raging for our blood, in the great 
thoroughfare round and about Ty !” 

“Tt may not be the Serpent, after all, Pathfinder—I can 
see no feature that I remember.” 

“Feature! Who looks for features in an Indian ?—No— 
no—boy ; tis the paint that speaks,—and none but a Dela- 
ware would wear that paint. Them are his colours, Jasper, 
just as your craft on the lake wears St. George’s Cross, and 
the Frenchers set their table-cloths to fluttering in the wind, 
with ail the stains of fish-bones and venison steaks upon them. 
Now, you see the eye, lad, and it is the eye of a chief. But, 
Eau-douce, fierce as it is in battle, and glassy as it looks 
from among the leaves—’’ Here the Pathfinder laid his 
finger lightly but impressively on his companion’s arm—“ I 
have seen it shed tears like rain. There is a soul and a heart 
under that red skin, rely on it; although they are a soul and 
a heart with gifts different from our own.” 

“ Noone who is acquainted with the chief ever doubted that.” 

“I know it,” returned the other, proudly, “for I have 
consorted with him in sorrow and in joy; in one I have 
found him a man, however stricken ; in the other, a chief who 
knows that the women of his tribe are the most seemly in 
light merriment. But, hist! It is too much like the people 
of the settlements to pour soft speeches into another’s ear}; 
and the nt has keen senses. He knows I love him, and 
that I s well of him behind kis back; but a.Delaware 
has modesty in his inmost natur’, though he will brag like a 
sinner when tied to a stake.” 

The Serpent now reached the shore, directly in the front of 
his two comrades, with whose precise position he must have 
been acquainted, before leaving the eastern side of the river, 
and rising from the water he shook himself‘ like a dog, and 
made the usual exclamation— 


“a Hugh "? : 
— 


SrrancE InsuncTion.—An old lady, on leaving home for 
a few days, left very strict. injunctions that her favorite kitten 
should be taken care of and well-fed. The first letter she 
wrote to her husband concluded as follows:—*‘ See that Kate 
gets her milk. “I'll weigh her in the balance when I come 





home, and wo be unto you if she be found wanting.” 


“°Tis Indian deviltry, boy; but Christian honesty shall 
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to Edith had for ever from C—— ; 
visit London. In that the decease of an uncle had 
a his reach; and after many fruit- 


her home. 

After a'short and secret watching, Percival felt the dread- 
ful conviction forced him, that she was fallen indeed. 
But who that ever can cherish harsh feelings against the 
object of that overwhelming passion? He knew her to be 
guilty in the eye of a world whose goodness is little but veiled 

wilt ; yet he wished to know whether Edith was indeed che 
same, and he lingered at the door of the house till he saw 


. . * z * * 

The scene was changed.—He was alone in a boudoir, whose 
meanest object was calculated to please. Edith’s idea of the 
beautiful had been carried into effect so fer as limitless ex- 
travagance could corduce to jon. The light fell through 
a painted window, and di an assemblage of all that is 
coveted or admired: it was an apartment that contained every 
thing that could dazzle the senses or suddue the understand- 
ing. Books of the rarest i 


i 
i 
Et 


degraded to be only the 
minister to illicit desire. He shuddered when he thought of 
the prostitution of so much taste; and he was lost in thought 
when ae catered, She a gy er ber 
same—more 2 though less innocent. 
Samatate deed t tod te che read oo hd tems , & tear 
trembled in her eye, and Percival’s voice was less s 
eer Oo i a ee ans i See | ly 
opened. Bleeding forth a flood of anguished feelings, and 
seizing her hand, he imprinted one kiss upon her eheck, 
breathed one ‘‘ God bless you !”’ and tore himself away. 


CHAPTER It. 
I ne'er without a sigh beheld the tear 

bs ye Reh de ey dear! 

Nor has muse e’er framed a lay, 

Te shew the world how Woman goes astray ; 

I would not give a guileless bosom pain, 

Nor on unspotted honor cast a stain. 

Though Time has graved his wrinkles on my brow, 

And rudely chilled the Leart’s enraptured glow, 

I once could love—still high!y prize the fair ; 

A frierdly monitor, I cry ‘ Beware!’ 

For them I write, for them record my tale, 

As angels lovely, but as mortals frail. [ Balfour. 

Percival had resolved on continuing his medical studies, 
and had passed a season at the Hotel Dieu; and during the 
summer vacation he made a tour of Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. He had ever thought of one whom he had loved; 
and he would have given worlds for an invisible cap, that he 
might be conveyed whither he would. How often would 
he have watched the course of Edith Hamilton! In his own 
mind he had often contrasted the race after pleasure, enerva- 
ting, intoxicating, and debasing, with the serene course of re- 
tired life, where a due exercise of the senses pestones oer 
ment, whilst over-exertion invariably leads to weakness of the 
spirit, and a yearning after excitements still more cloying. 
At length he was at Florence, gay sunny Florence—the city 

of pelaces and pictures—the resort of the idle and luxurious 
—surrounded by vine-clad mountains, decked with innumera- 
ble villas, and washed by the meandering Arno. Here he 
rested for ewhile, examining its architecture, its scul; . 
and its beauties, reveling in a continuing excitement of intel- 


lectual delight. One evening he was sanntering the 
Prada, wiling away an hour in wi ing the sun se glo- 
riously behind the Tuscan hills. In a fit of musing, he 


She knew him too; and, with a look that none witnessed 


than || it a tale with which you would 





then went to the and found the object of his first love 
decked out in the epee gees alien, ant 
forming a source of attraction equal to the Prima Donna her- 
self. Daring the performance, he refrained from noticing her 


more than common curiosity for a reigning belle might have 
oie aastedoeee jearn from his inquisitive 

that Lady Altonmore, and his lordship, were stay- 
ing a few weeks at a villa in the with a party of 
English. He learned also that his ip was ‘ un magnfi- 
co;’ and that his residence was a continued scene of merri- 
ment and diversion. 

For a time, Percival wavered in his mind whether he should 
watch her or fly from her fascinations. He had 
—_ his keest sufficien tly to feel no regret thet another rev- 

in the possession of those beauties. which ‘od -vnce en- 
slaved him: hntbse was no transient passion ; he felt that her 
presence even now a power of entrancing his sen- 
ses; and he feared lest he should be again sufficiently unman- 
ned to become the slave of passion. Weighing his own feel- 
ings, therefore, he resolved to fly from the presence of a being 
whose power over him was too great for his comfort; and, 
taking a last walk on the banks of the Arno, he started to 
find himself in company with the assumed Lady Altonmore. 
She was alone. “Is it you, Edith?” he enquired as she ap- 
proached him, and by her blusk. of recognition, told that his 
at least was unexpected. “Is it you, Edith, or 
am I suffering from mental delusion? Am I speaking to Miss 
Hamilton ?” 

“You are right, Percival,” said the lady, “I am the same 
being, though I am changed in name. You know in whose 
company I am staying?” ‘I do,” replied he. “I know 
him for one that never let female innocence stand in the way 
of his libertine passions,—as one that never yet shewed the 
nobleness of nobility, nor the honor of high birth. Are you 
his wife, Edith, — or —” Percival lingered on the word. 

“‘ Heaven forbid !”’ ejaculated the unblushing Lady Alton- 
more. ‘‘ Wives are quite unfashionable in the present state 
of society. The march of intellect has taught the elite of the 
world, that temporary marriages are by far the most agreea- 
ble.” 

** Is this your opinivu, suedem 2” enquired Percival, “ or is 
amuse me ? There was a 
time when these were not your sentiments, Edith. But you 
are cl now. I see but little t for Me terwum <o 0 
dying parent. Do you imagine,” Percival’s voice grew 
serious, “ do you imagine that you will ever meet that parent 









which tells me I am vicious bécanse I sympathise with a race 


so outcast and forlorn. I care little for the worthless princi- 
that sets me down as depraved, because I choose to think 
it no sin to examine the condition of the recklegs and aban- 


wey || doned outcast. HE came to the lost sheep of the house of 


Israel; and shall man neglect thousands 

erovad bn! "No! Teed coh Wher diterenct te i 
human hearts, that those who offend should be considered 
alien to our nature? I would tell those who blame me, to go 
out into the world—to image to their own feelings the wretch- 
edness of being outcast from all that is good—to be scorned 
by some, and reviled by others—to endure the sorrowful con- 
sciousness of being more sinned against than sinning—to know 
that all reputable ways of earning bread are denied them— 
and if ony do this—if they combat prejudice boldly and fairly, 
and then do not pity more than they condemn ; then I say, in 
the words of St. Paul, “ If ye have not charity, ye are but as 
sounding brass, and a tinkling cymbal.” 

—In a fashionable street, ing into one of our fashionable 
squares, a neat equi was standing. The door-plate ex- 
hibited the name of Dr. Percival, our old 
married and settled in life. He was not a fi 
his own good sense taught him to despise 
servility, which is but too often accorded to station. And as 
Percival recognised only an intellectual or a moral superiority 
in mankind, it is hardly to be wondered at, that his success in 

ractice was slow, although in the end it would be certain. 
He was married too, to an amiable, elegant, and accomplished 
woman}; one whom he valued for the quiet ion of those 
virtues which adorn the domestic circle. Here was no won- 
drous beauty to captivate his soul, no blandished spells of fas- 
cination to throw around him the witchery of sensual captive- 
tion, but there was that unwhispered love, founded upon a 
— estimation of honorable virtue, that afforded more real 
ppiness than could ever emanate from the most passionate 
regard; His wife looked upon his pure and lofty character 
with almost reverence. She adored him as a husband, and 
venerated him as a friend ; and although the magic word of 
‘ love’ had never passed Percival’s lips, she set a higher value 
upon his esteem than she could have placed upon any thing 
that bore the name of passion. And Percival was happy,— 
happy in the enjoyment of that felicitous intercourse of thought, 
feeling and sentiment, which being founded upon the best and 
noblest feelings of human nature, ever leads to a long and an 
unruffled course of mutual happiness. “ 

Evening was closing in, ercival had not yet left the 
dinner-table. He was not a fashionable doctor ; for he could 
not endure the restless frivolity of ennuyéed patients—to him, 

“ The ever nameless—ever new disease” 
was a monster that he detested. But if he slighted those 
who were ill at ease, no one ever applicd his energies with 
greater skill did. when disease and distress were 
,his antagonists. To him there was something exciting in the 
erruggle when he could bring the whole of his experience to 
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again, if the commencement of your life be in the company 
of the libertine Lord Altonmore? Forgive me, if I create a 
momentary pang in your bosom; but I cannot endure to see 
you participating in the licentious orgies of which common 
report announces you high priestess. There wasa time, Edith, 
when I would have given worlds for your companionship,— 
but now ——” He paused, for Edith was in tears, and = 
cival’s cheek was blanched with mental suffering whilst he 
spoke ; but after a momentary effort, she resumed her | pice. 
““ Come, come‘ Ryland,” she exclaimed, “no more of this; 
you blame me because you have never been subjected to the 
same temptations. You think yoursels good because you have 
not yet fallen. Take care of yourself.—You may live to pity 
me more than you condemn. I am too vid to take advice, 
you too young to give it. Let us part friends. Addio!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Faded and frail the glorious form, 
And changed the soul within, 
While pain and grief, and strife and storm, 
Told the dark secret—SIN ! [M. J. J. 

Two years are fled, and where is the beauty now? Time 
has sped on with rapid pinion since Lady Altonmore was the 
belle of Florence ; ard though I shall not seek to follow her 
through all her protean forms, or the labyrinthine mazes of 
duplicity and deceit, I shall recount her next meeting with 
Ryland Percival. 

Shall I confess a boyi iration to account for any in- 
terest I might feel in the fate of one so lovely and so loved? 
I trust that, for the sake of human nature, it will not be ne- 
cessery for me to do so. Would that on earth there might be 
an interest created im the bocume of ninety and nine for every 
one that wanders from the path of rectitude. Would that 
every man now breathing could see into the deep recesses of 
the human heart, whilst he thoughtlessly ministers to the grat- 
ification of his own licentious ions, and supports a course 
of life that he ought to recoil with horror. Tear off the 
mask of duplicity that hides human nature, and we find the 
world ing forth all the vials of its indignation at the course 
Serlecs yok mecetly elias toe. tome of talgmacny that 
weg prc! - , 
ees shrine pst so polluted. Would to God that 
I could write upon men’s hearts in coe ores fire ! 
And I would for strength to write ‘ ity,’ till every 
perpoiye mf I care little for that mockery of goodness, 





contest, and by a liberal exercise of his purse and talents, 
grapple boldly with disease and uish it. It was for this, 
that his name was almost worshiped by the poor who knew 
him. To them he was ever kind, his services ever ready ; 
and his carriage was now waiting a summons from a poor and 
wretched being, who was forsaken and abandoned by every one ; 
yet he was ever ready to start as soon as he received word of 
any change occurring to her, and no one was ever more liber- 
ally rewarded than he felt himself to be by the honest convic- 
tions of his own bosom. It was on ils evening, when he had 
witnessed one of these scenes of squalid misery, that lie bu- 
ried as it were beneath the superficies of London society, that 
as Percival was being driven slowly up the Haymarket, he 
set his eye upon a figure that seemed familiar to him, and as 
he passed, the light fell full w her face and revealed the 
flushed countenance of Edith Hemiieoe. 

Percival looked again to convince himself: he could hardly 
believe that the bold and impudent air of wanton levity which 
sat upon every feature, could ever have assumed a place upon 
one whom he had once thought more beautiful than the boasted 
Florentine Venus, to whom he had compared her. But he 
saw that there was no error: he could not be mistaken in a 
face whose dimly defined characters were still shadowed up- 
on his heart; and his pulse beat with a wilder throb than 
usual, while he communed with himself how he might best 
hold forth the hand of charity. Emerging from his carriage, 
he directed his servant to walk slowly homewards ; and look- 
ing round him for a policeman who was not far off, he directed 
his attention to Edith ; ; and, presenting his card and a hand- 
some donation, Percival requested him to find out who and 
what she was, and report. to him on the following morning. 

Policeman A. 37, was punctual and particular; he told 
Percival all he had learned—the flash name and residence of 
the fair one, and all that he could pick up of her acquaintan- 
ces. Percival determined to visit her that night: his heart 
was sick and could not rest. It was a November night, wet, 
foggy and dismal; the streets were nearly clear, none but 
those who were obliged by absolute necessity would leave the 
shelter of their own fire-sides, and Percival hailed these as 
good points, for he thought he should be sure to find the fallen 
one athome. Wrapping himself, therefore, in plentiful ap- 
saa for the protection of his health, Percival penetrated 

is way into one of the back streets of the Strand; and, hav- 
ing gained the house, he looked about to’ reconnoitre those 
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— 
outward visible signs of inward and spiritual doings, which 
are but too common in this great . 

It was a snuff-shop that he was directed to ; and he scruti- 
nised its external appearance before he entered, as he wished 
to preserve bis incognito. In the window, were the usual va- 
riety of cigars and boxes, curled and twisted pipes, a blacka- 
y-bills of the day, and a few indecent snuff-boxes. 


and this was partly of glass, : y 
occasionally moved by those within, as they were impelled by 
curiosity to look at an occasional purchaser. Percival thought 
that, disguised as he was, it would be a chance if any one 
could recognise him; so he walked in boldly and selecting a 
few ‘prime Havanas,’ he was politely requested by the lady 
in waiting to walk inside: her customer, however preferred 
being nearer the air, and he lit one of the twisted weeds and 
sat down to wait therainover. Tohis own heart he acknowl- 
edged that he dared not enter: he had already heard the 
voice of Edith in conversation with some fancy friend. He 
smoked in silence and listened to what was said. ~ 

“But I say, Fred, where the devil have you been this long 
while?” It.was Edith that spoke. 

“ Why Luce, to tell tho truth, I’ve heen down in the coun- 
” 

“ Well, and what the devil took you down there ?”” enquired 
she. ‘ 
“O the coach—went to see the old un—raise the wind— 
get some brads—flare up, have a lark, eh.” 

“Yes,” replied Edith; “you are always out upon your 
larks. When are you going to treat me to the play?” 

“0 the Lord knows, I dont,” was the reply: “ but how 
have you been? and where have you been? W. wouldn’t 
blab—where’s your ticker? Uncle? eh, nice man—friend of 
mine sometimes—deuced queer go—how is it?” 

“ Why,” returned Lucy, “ I’ve been regular down upon my 
luck, cleaned out, every. thing gone, and my body in quod.” 

“Tn quod! you!” ejaculated Fred. 

“ Yes,” replied Lucy, “I was something reckish one night. 
I'd been chaffing and lushing, not above half drest, Sal and I 
went down to the ham and beef shop to get some supper— 
pane the old caobbler’s shop just below. He was just come 

ome drunk, and caught hold of me. I slapped his face and 
ran on for the grub. When I came back, the ugly-mouthed 
beggar gave us both in charge for being out without bonnets. 
I was half drunk, so I kicked the lobster, got in the cage— 
locked up—next morning got a month of it, tramp, tramp, 
tramp—let out on Monday, and here I am.” 

“ Pleasant,” remarked Fred. : 

“ Pleasant!” said Lucy. “Yes, pleasant! and while 
I was away, W. seized all my things for rent. You must let 
me ave a trifle, Fred; I hav’nt a rag to put on. Lend us a 
sovereign.” 

“ A’nt worth it, ‘pon my soul. Ten clack: aa I’m off— 
see_you on Sunday. Post the browns then. None of your 
gammon; here’s a crown for you. Bye, bye. Where’s W? 
Give us a weed. I say, old cock,” here he addressed Perci- 
val; “ Why you’re a regular chimley, eh, passage for smoke ! 
Toss ye for a go of gin?’ Wont!—my eyes! a’nt you a bles- 
sed shirk! [puff, puff]. Good night, Luce.” 

Percival had witnessed all this in silence and dismay.— 
Memory pictured out what Edith had been. Lucy pictured 
out what she wes. She approached him with the meretricious 
air of a courtesan; and when Percival looked her full in the 
face, she said not a word, but fell into a chair, and wept.— 
Percival went not away alone; he took the weeping fair one 
to an institution where she might yet be redeemed to good 
conduct if there existed one green spot, one little relic of olden 
time, one feeling not yet prostrated at the dreadful shrine of 
infamy and pollvtion. 





CHAPTER V. 
Turn, tnrn again—there yet is time 
To offer up one heartfelt prayer: 

The life of Edith Hamilton, is a tale that might soften the 
heart of a stoic. To trace Man in his long career of vice 
and infamy, to look upon the lord of creation, bowing his 
nobler attributes to the foul shrines of intemperance and 
dishonor, or to trace the blight of each higher feeling in a 
course of libertinism and debauchery, earch, all are bad; but 
dreadful as it is, Man, if it wil!: him so, is able to contend with 
the thraldoms that bind his spirit, he knows that the world 
will forgive the errors of youth, he feels that libertinism is a 
species of recognised and allow2ble failing; but with Woman 
it is otherwise: she has no hol«c‘ast to throw round her when 
she has once launched on the ocean of dissipation. The world 
makes no allowanve for her errors, and gefuses to palliate her 
weaknesses ; the first step taken she can rise no more. How 
damning then mvst be the curse attached to him who takes 
advantage of one unguarded moment to ‘plunge Woman into 
sin, and to render her future life one of bi:terness and regret! 

Percival was rejoiced, as all must rejoice, that Edith had 
not been wholly sacriiiced. It afforded him pure and heart- 
felt satisfaction that she hed been snatched as a brand from 
the burning; and he endeavored by every means that the 
warmest interest could dictate to revive the old tastes and af- 
fections that once existed in her heart. He endeavored to 
mwa new objects and excitements to her mind, and, by af- 

ording her intellectual enjoyments, to wean her from regret- 


her sorrowing, knew not why; and when the news 
reached him, that she had fled from the protection he had af- 
forded her, he lamented his ill-requited labors more that they 
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received from her an for her doings, so touching 
i wnfoldod to ‘im a page in the human 
which as yet he had never read :— 

If mine were a tale of fiction, I might seek to unravel 
mysterious threads that make up the strings of human feeling 
—those chords of exquisite sensibility, and but too often (like 
this) of mistaken feeling, from which arises so much of the 
false sentiment that pervades the whole atmosphere of society ; 
but mine is a true tale, neither wrought up into bright scenes 
if bniphinam, neo datgiy chanted int ded atomeetiddn ere 
picture of life is all that I have aimed at. Should the reader 
require stronger food for his imagination, he must seek it in 
the page of fiction: mine is that of truth. 

Percival’s heart bled whilst he read the following :— 

“ Percival! the world would havedeemed me an ungrate- 
ful wretch for flying from your bounty : but you will not do so; 
for you are always more ready to forgive than to condemn.— 
You wit excusc-me for leaying a station of constant wretched- 
ness, although to many it would have‘beom_one of pepzines. 
Percival, I assure you, that every gratification with which I 
was surrounded, was embittered by the thought, that it. was 
undeserved. You, who have not trodden in a career of reck- 
less vice, can hardly judge of the fierceness and strength of 
every passion which it engenders: you cannot be aware of the 
loathing it produces for every thing that is noble and good; 
your kindness snatched me from a headlong course of infamy 
and guilt, you placed me in a station to be envied, you endeay- 
ored to draw me back to virtue, and plant anew the seeds of 
religion and virtue ; but you were casting your seed upon a 
barren rock. You little thought to sow good wheat and to 
reap tares, or that one whom you knew in happier hours could 
be so utterly lost ; but so it is—Percival, since childhood, I 
never had any strict principles of virtue taught me. I was 
taught the follies of i world, the admiration I might com- 
mand, the superiority of pleasure. I became vain and arro- 
gant. Circumstances threw me upon the world. I could not 
give up the indulgences I had become accustomed to; and I 
was soon lost to virtue, then to honor, then to feeling, lost ut- 
terly but for you. Percival—when I first fell, my mind was 
so veiled with the dazzling glere of imagined pleasure and 
anticipated delight, that I had not sufficient reason left to know 
that I was falling, until I was too far gone to recede. It was 
then—when I awakened from my dream to a full sense of my 
wild career, when I felt all ehose pangs of angutsn and re- 
morse that steep the soul in a lethargy from which nothing 
but new excitements can awake it—whena in the course 
of dissipation awakened me tothedamning torment that ensues 
from an unrestrained pursuit of forbidden pl e—pleasure 
did I say? phantom rather—hideous phantom created in the 
sinning imagination, and invested with charms by the spirit of 
its maker, which at length overpowers its creator leads 
him into wilder abysses of guilt than ever Frankenstein was 
led by the monster he created ; so wasit withme. The phan- 
tom followed me like a shadow—the blandishments which 
first invested it are forgotten, and the hideous outline of its 
lineaments remains, and then, when the racking brain and the 
aching heart tell of wasted hours and wanton desires, what 
remains to banish thought so maddening, but new excessess, 
new excitements and a new awakening to wretchedness and sin. 
Percival, I dare not offer you the polluted thanks of a 
wretched and licentious being. I shall soon be lost in the 
degradation that waits me. In death I heve a secret to tell, 
will you be a friend to me then? I know you will, seek not 
to find me “Ul then; but forget and forgive the truant 

“ Epira Hamitton.” 


if 





CHAPTER VIL. 
Smiles 
Play’d, meteorlike, upon a hundred cheeks, 


As if con sly ; while sparkling lam 
Pour’d forked deluging lustre o’er the caw, 
And music, lke a siren, weaned the heart 
From every groveling aad contentious thought, 
From every «are. 

But all was like a mask 
That seemed to veil the features of the damned. 

For some months Percival heard nothing more of her; and 
he had almost lost sight of one to whom, in spite of her errors, 
he would have offered comfort his purse could afford : 
for he would have sijeteeds more over one ntant sinner, 
than over ninety and nine who need it not. Her image was 
then snddenly conjured up before him by the warbling of a 
song that he heard her sing in happier hours. Percival 
had been visiting one whom he had known in better times, an 
industrious woman, who had been married to a man that had 
broken her heart; and he was walking from the court where 
she lived, when he passed one of those taverns technically 
termed “ night-houses.” It was in full illumination, and a 
loud burst of clamorous applause awaked the doctor from the 
cvcrent of his reflections. For a moment he listened ; and he 
felt convinced that it was Edith’s voice ; and, in a few minutes, 
by the payment of a few pence, he was seated amongst the 
motley group assembied. To the casual spectator, the idler, 








ting the loss of those sens’ $ indulgences from which he had 


E. 7 
| To himit was full of interest; for during his he 
had learned to read much in the countenances of men, and he 


could judge from outward manifestations much of what was 
passing within. Percival shuddered as he surveyed the easy 
path that sin presented to her victims. Here was a girl hardly 
cheeks bedaubed with paint, and her manners of wanton levity 
formed a strange contrast to the innocence that to ac- 
company such years. “ Probably,” 
once a parent’s pride: she may now be hi 

Again, near him he saw a youth whose countenance he knew : 
his language told him to be a medical student; and his dress 
betokened mourning for one dead—it might be a t, a 
sieten, odlanhevanl bie same Suna eudh;ntnaletiein tee 
world he bore the outward tokens of regret, to himself and to 
his God, he showed only a heart worthless and depraved, and 
daily becoming more attached to the enervating orgies of folly 
and: excesss. Percival had some knowledge of him; and 
when he remembered who he was, and thought of his widow- 
od meshes, ond hie haw whe lesnod upet in Career 
from the rebuffs of life-—when he ide 

arduous struggle necessary to maintain a professional career, 
he saw before him a i i i hopes and 
wasted energies; and he that he might be deceived in 
the youth’s identity. But there were other things to be learned 
imthat school of infamy. There was a girl, a mere child, 
whose showy dress set off a person of juvenile sweetness. 
Close to her was an elderly bloated woman. Percival read 
their situation in a moment. It was a mother sacrificing her 
child to the passions of the heartless and dissipated. And for 
what ?—To enable her to indulge in habitual intoxication at 
the price of a child’s prostitution! Who would have thought 
that those sounds of and riot were but the delusive 
covering for scenes like this? Who would have 
beneath the mask of joy and gaiety which every as- 
sumed, so much vice and wickedness should lie concealed ? 
But so it was. 

Percival knew that vain would be any: attempt of his to 
awaken the beauty in her career. He knew that it would be 
useless to exercise generosity md pls but he thought of the 
hour when she would be laid a livid corpse without a friend to 
offer her the last rites of humanity. He shuddered as he saw 
the havoc time and dissipation were making on her beauty ; 
and he thought that soon she might need a pauper’s pittance 
to consign her to the grave. At her side Percival ived 
one whom he recognised as “ Fred,” a partaker in scenes 
like this! Tearing a leaf from his pocket-book, he wrote as 
follows :— 

“‘ Edith,—A day must come when you will need a friend. 
I do not now ask you to leave the life that is killing you; for 
I have often asked you in vain: but promise me, that when 
MISeTy and peivatian have taken place of these scones of hol- 
low-hearted joy, that when the cold pity of a heartless world 
leaves you to death and destruction, you will send to me: even 
then, Edith, I will befriend you. Send to me when you want 
help. Scruple not to send for me, even if you will not be 
turned from a career so wretched. He, whose I am, and 
whom I serve, forbids me to forsake you.” 

As he folded the paper and gave it to the beauty, she spoke 
not a word; but her rising bosom and speaking eye told 
Percival that gratitude was not altogether lost. He departed, 
a sadder yet wiser man. 

CHAPTER VII. 
For never was a story of more woe 
Than this. Shakspeare. 

Let us pass over two short years more. Another span in 
the duration of human existence ; a lapse that we look forward 
to as an age, or look back onasadream. Time, in its change- 
less cycle, moves on with steady step though stealthiily. To 
some, how quick has been his flight! To some, the pomps 
and vanities of the world have rendered life an intoxicating 
torrent of continued revelry; to others, its every step has been 
attended with the dull pressure of affliction, or marked with 
the iron grasp of anxiety and doubt. To Percival the time 
had been beneficial. He was rising in his ion ; and 
his path in life was smooth and changeless. occupied 
in professional duties, or sharing in the enjoyments of the do- 
mestic circle, his felicity was without those strong exacerba- 
tions of joy and grief that leave their imprint behind them. 
he pe oe Oneal ae 


ever he had the opportunity, feeling ly by the 
earthly rewards he received, and looking fosadan 
iod, when that happiness should be rendered everlasting. 


But there was one to whom those years were ages. One 


whose very soul seemed consumed by the corroding canker of 
inward misery and outward guilt; to whom were as 
years—nights almost endless, and who felt every thing embit- 


tered by the rank poison of sin, that seemed to have been cir- 
culated through every vein, till her whole being was like a tree 
scathed by lightning and left to perish; daily rotting and 
mouldering, useless and neglected; yielding at night-time a 
ghastly phosphoric light to show she was. She was 
now a living m ing trunk: a human dry-rot had attacked 
tee tally seek com ageny Set abe sen eek i i oon 
energy and without hope ; cursing her existence, 

with horrid the punishments entailed by a reck- 
less abandonment to infamy and vice. 





or the careless, such a scene would have been passed over. 


Edith Hamilton was on her dying bed, in an unused closet 








8 ’ “ 
f one of the vilest dens of that the dark obscurities 
of London only can poly Aeorsbe unregarded and 
clean, Sane ath Ser a ee eens 
brain whirled round with the maniac ferocity of unquenchable 
Cisease,—with gdh fee cna Pant eae eae 
.vretched hands that sometimes tended her—there, a victim 


to a life of wickedness, lay the remains of the beauty! A sad 
spectacle, even to those who had witnessed from 


"cir youth ! Her long auburn tresses had been des- 
»oiled in an anseen moment of few articles of worn- 
out a stolen ere she was d without a single hu- 


man being to receive her last sigh, orto recoil from her last curse, 
there she lay, dying slowly and fearfully, with all the accumu- 
Ieted uences of disease and neglect. Yes! there was 
all that was mortal of Edith Hamilton! without one to moisten 
her parched lips—without one to perform even the meanest 
offices for her—without one to receive her dying wishes: and 
yet but a few short years before, she had been the admired of 
all admirers ; a few short years before, she had been bowed to 
and adored ! — —_ and wealthy contended for the honor 
of protecting her, ered every wish of her heart, un- 
til she had become the potsed child of folly—the willing votary 
to illicit gratifications. Here was the consummation of that 
life—abandoned to the care of that God, whose mercy she 
so long had scoffed at. 

‘But there was one near her who looked up to her as a 
mother, and that one was a little child, the offspring of a pros- 
titute, to whom Edith had been a friend in brighter hours, 
and who bequeathed her child to her care. The child looked 
up to her as a mother, and running into the room—such as it 
was—awaked Edith from a transient lapse of half-sleeping 
rest, which worn-out nature had at last conceded. 

“‘Mummer, mummer,” exclaimed the child, “ look here ; 
pretty picter Charley got! Mummer, kiss Charley.” Edith 
turned to look upon the child. She had pitied an infant whom 
fortune had consigned to such a scene for stamping the first 
‘impression of life; and as she turned she felt conscious that 
she had been long sleeping, dreaming or insane. Feebly did 
she whisper to the child to fetch a packet of letters from a 
drawer. And then ehe clutched them eagerly, as if those 
memorials of the past could ease the pangs of death. She 
unfolded the letters, and seeking out one, she sent the child 
for a pen, and directed it to Dr. Percival. The child took it 
to the woman of the house. She knew that Edith had seen 

‘better days: she thought, too, that from its being to a doctor, 
it might bring some comfort to the house, or at least remove 
Edith to a hospital to die. Then the woman thought of the 
funeral, and she sent the letter, lest Edith should die first. 

The letter was sent, and Edith was again conscious,—she 
he would come, but _ — enees - we She 
would have to or hel sw , but her tongue 
clave to eee, and her meet aed tor. Then the 
hot scalding tears seemed dropping around her like liquid fire. 
She would have given—but she had nothing to give, so she did 

yt get it—but had she possessed worlds she would have giveu 
them for one cup of cold water to cool her parched mouth. 
She could scarce speak, and her throat was hoarse with the 
cries which her tortures forced from her. At times when any 
one came near her, it was but to curse her noise, or to threaten 

.er with the gag. ‘Then they bound her with cords to pre- 

nt her violence ; and after her moments of delirium she was 

ne again. Then the minutes seemedendless. She thought 

sat Percival too had ft her, and she looked back at 

the period of her life when her path had been strewed thick 

th flowers. She felt their thorns now ; and she thought till 

« new fit of madness came, and again she was worn out in 
vain attempts’ to break the cord that bound her. 

At last Percival came. He had been from home, but on 
the receipt of the summons, he had set out; and when he 
reached her bedside, he could hardly believe that the worn 
and altered woman before him was the ill-fated beauty. At 
the sight of him, her madness returned with three-fold violence. 
She cursed-every thing that was good, every one that was near 

- her; and she intermingled her ejaculations with mutterings 
about those who had forsaken her. Percival shuddered at the 
violence of her manner. He ordered those who had intruded 

- to retire. He tried to open the window, but in vain. He 
bathed her temples with vinegar, and sat by her for hours. 

But no consciousness returned. During the early part of the 
night she lay in a state of insensibility, rocking her head back- 
ward and forward on the pillow without ceasing, sometimes 
~uttering names that Percival knew not: at others, she would 
start up for a moment, gnash her teeth, and throw the few 
bed-clothes back ; then tear off her garments, and with furious 
menaces sink down exhausted. Then again she would laugh 
with a wild hysterical chuckle, hollow and forced, a laugh 
worse than dreadful. Percival knew that life’s fitful fever 
drew near a close. Her pulse accelerated; fits of madness 
followed in rapid succession; her features grew horribly dis- 
torted, and muttered curses revealed to Percival the horrid 
anguish of her being, that even when uncontrolled by reason 
gave vent only to curses. 

There were none in that haunt of reckless vice, that cared 
to bestow a single thought upon the dying woman. Some- 
‘imes, when a lapse of silence occurred, Percival heard those 
signs of concealed iniquity, that are but little seen by the 
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re a alae ee eat Doors open- 
ing at all hours of the night; the stealthy step of the slily 
cautious man; the loud of the intoxicated prostitute; 


the constant supplies of li and the lavish expenditure of 
money—lightly got and lightly gone. After a while Percival 
thought he ived e@ moisture on her 


appearing forehead, 
and he argued it to precede a change. He had scarcely ob- 
served it, when he heard a heavy foots ascending the 
stairs, and the confused sound of voices, as if in opposition or 


— 

“T will see Lucy,” said a strong manly voice. 

“ Do be quiet, Fred;’’ exclaimed one. Ya You can’t see her 
—she’s very bad,” said another. ‘“He’s deuced wild when 
“T tell you, I will see her,” 
repeated you infernal faggot. I'll 
down with you if you don’t let me ne 

“She’s dying, you brute, she is,” returned the woman. 

“ Dying!” ejaculated he. “You be It’s a cursed 
lie.”” “It’s true, Fred,” interposed one of the fainter voices. 
“Then, by —— I willsee her. So move, you confounded old 
——.” Then arose more remonstrances, followed by a scuffle. 
Percival went to the door just in time to hear a heavy fall. » 
loud scream, the cries of one or two »wenrcu, and the heavy 
step of some one rapidly ascendi Keeping the door in his 
hand, he awaited the coming of the stranger. At first sight 
he recognized ‘ Fred,’ now wildly and brutally intoxicated, de- 
graded in manners, person, and sentiment. 

“ Who are you?”’ was his first inquiry of Dr. Percival. 

“ Be silent,” said Percival calmly. “She whom you seek 
is already in the hands of death. away, and let her die in 











“T su you’re the doctor, are you?’’ returned Fred. 
“Then I tell you what it is; it’s all—— lies. Luce, Luce! 
give us a kiss, girl. You'll be well soon.” 

Percival tried to turn him away, but in vain. 


“ Look here, Doctor,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ She led me into vice 
—TI called it pleasure then. She helped me then to spend 
more than I earned; and for her sake I robbed my employers. 


For her I cheated my parents, broke my poor mother’s heart, 
forged on my poor old father; and all for her; and yet ycu 
want to turn me out now she is dying. Why, Doctor, for her 
I have been degraded from society—made an associate with 
outcasts and wretches. Driven from good to bad—bad to 
worse—worse to worse—from that to the last extremes of 
vice, till I am what you see me—the bully of a brothel! Doc- 
tor! doctor! don’t let her die! She must say, ‘God bless you, 
oo, Why, I have given up all the world for her. Lucy, 

uce !”” 

Fercival perceived that 1t was useless to attempt to stop the 
torrent of his words. The reckless ruffian went up to Edith, 
and roughly awakedher. “ Lucy,I say Luce!” Edith stared 


round her wildly—returning consciousness seemed to awaken |, 


her to those who were around her. 

“Fred, is it you?” she inquired in a low voice. 
dying.” 

“No, ne, that. Not all up yet; eh, Doctor?” 

“Tt is, it is!” raved Edith, suddenly seized with delirium, 
as she started up in bed. “It’s all over, Fred; but come— 
one song more.” Here she attempted to sing. “ Ah, Mar- 
den taught me that—Marden—hell fire seize him! Percival!’ 
and she seized his hand with the energy of madness. “ Per- 
cival, go to Marden. Swear it. Go to him, and curse him 
with all the damning curses hell ever taught me. Blast him 
with all the evil wishes that ever burned in a maddened brain!” 
Here she tore from her bed, looked round with the fury of 
madness unrestrained, and seizing Percival by the hand, she 
took that of the suddenly sobered Fred. ; 

“Fred,” she exclaimed, “forgive me. Percival, you told 
me this would end me. Give my last curse to Marden. Tell 
him he murdered me. * Tell him—” 

Here with a fit of uncontrolled passion she sunk down ex- 
hausted. After a few moments she recovered. 

“Fred,” exclaimed she, “I see hell and devils dancing 
round me; and there’s my poor old mother trying to scare 
them off! Ha, they ’ll have me—they ’ll have me! Help! 
help!” 

es were streaming down the cheeks of the now sober 
Frederick, but he was awe-struck with the death-scene of her 
he loved. For a few moments Edith was hushed—all was 
still. The dim gray light had just begun to render the flame 
of the candle ghastly. The clock chimed four, and again all 
was repose. 

“Oh God,” exclaimed Edith, vainly attempting to rise. 
“God help and pardon me! Father of mercy! Fred, Fred 
—look at me, and repent. God of Heaven——” At this 
moment she fell down on the lood was gushing from 
her mouth and nostrils—there was a faint gurgling hiccup—a 
slight tremor of the flesh—and again all was still. 

Neither Dr. Percival nor Frederick spoke a word. They 
were silent and dismayed; humbled in spirit and in heart at 
witnessing the last scene in the Life of a Beauty. 


“T am 





Reader, my tale is done. Would to God that I might have 
painted out the death-bed of a repentant sinner: but truth 
must take the place of fiction; I leave it to the novelist 
to portray what experience rarely sees. My readers of the 
fair sex may charge me with violating the duties of society, 





in dragging forward the dark features I have outlined. Ales! 











nearly one-twelfth portion of their number in this great metro- 
polis are as lost, as fallen as Edith Hamilton. And must the 
scenes of incarnate horror—the impenitent death-beds—the 
thousands plunging into eternity without one effort to save 
them—must all these scenes of awful wretchedness be veiled 
for ever? No, lady the wound must be laid bare—it must be 
probed and cauterized, or it can never be healed. The Chris- 
tian must light the lamp of active charity, and search dili 

for the lost pieces of silver,—those souls lost in moral 

and destitution. And vice too must be painted without the 
false sophistry of the novelist, or it can never make the soul 
recoil with horror. * * * . 
There is a plague-spot upon society—corrodi 

tay tas ‘Suky <ite—teineend by tas tniguaes and 

ini by its punishments. The young and the lovely 
wither beneath its blight, and all around them are contami- 
nated by its influence. How few are who cannot tell of 
a daughter or a friend undone, a son or a neighbor led into 
ruin by the fearful fascination of some erring beauty? Alas 
that human nature should be so fallen! but so itis. The ruin 
of woman’s honor fills the earth with sin, and hell with vic- 
time. 


Legislutiun can afford no remedy. Thé — correc- 
tive is in a moral education. I would teach every Christi 
mother, that she may weave around her child a bulwark more 
impregnable than hardened steel—that virtue, as a principle of 
action, will place around her child a defence like a circle of 
living fire, dismaying the libertine, and disarming the vicious. 
I would tell her that an empty mind can ill withstand the at- 
tacks of the tempter; that in the long of female 
ruin, but few are found who have been distinguished for moral 
or intellectual cultivation. I would have her teach her child, 
that happiness is only compatible with goodness, that a 
swerving from rectitude is a voluntary embracing of misery 
and death; that vice is never so deadly as when arrayed in 
the colors of virtue ; and that the first moment when she can 
look on vice without detestation she is lost for ever. I know 
my words may appear superfluous ; but when I think the 
thousands hurrying on in their career of sin—when I think 
how the daughter of a house is its honor and its grace—when 
I think of the father and mother that loved her—the brother 
who made her his pride, and the sister on whose bosom she 
slept—how all of them are utterly lost and dishonored by a 
daughter’s degradation—when I think of these things—that I 
am writing to assist in the cause of woman’s redemption— 
that I am seeking to gather souls from among the tares that 
have choked them—I feel that could I dip my pen in ever- 
lasting fire, and trace my thoughts in words of burning, they 
would even then be far from extravagant. 

That a record of truth may awaken one to forgiveness— 
that it may lead many to HIM who condemned not, but bade 


| the sinner sin no more—that it may affect the heart with some- 
thing 


deopeor than a mere pussing influence, is the earnest and 
unvarying prayer of Ton. 


EARLY LAYS. 


By C. F. Horrmay. 





ZL 
SPARKLING and bright in liquid light 
Does the wine ont gublent leans in, 
With hue as red as the rosy 
Which a bee would wish to dream in. 
Then fill to-night with hearts as light, 
To loves as and fleeti 
As bubbles that swim on = SN brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 


Oh! if Mirth might arrest the flight 
Of Time, through Life’s dominions, 

We here awhile would now beguile 
The Gray-beard of bis pinions 


To drink to-night with hearts as light, 
To loves as gay and fleeti 
As bubbles that swim on the beaker’s brim, 


And break on the lips while meeting. 


But since delight can’t tempt the wight, 
Nor fond regret delay him, 
Nor Love himself can hold the elf, 
Nor sober Friendship stay him, 
We'll drink to-night with hearts as light, 
To loves as gay and fleeti 
As bubbles that swim on yo beaker’ s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 





Il. 
I po not love thee—by my word I do not! 
I do not love thee— for thy luve I sue not! 
And yet, I fear, there’s hardly one that weareth 
Th come chains, who like me for thee careth : 
Who joys like me when in thy joy believing— 
Who like me grieves when thou dost seem but grieving. 
But, though I charms so perilous eschew not, 
I do not love thee—trust me that I do not! 


I do not love thee !—pr’y thee, why so coy, then? 
Doth it thy maiden bashfulness annoy, then ; 
Sith, the heart’s homage still will be pcan 

Where Truth and Goodness have so sweet a dwelling? 
Surely, unjust one, I were less than mortal, 

Knelt I not thus before that temple’s 


Others dare to love thee—dare what I do not— 





Then oh! let me worship, bright one, while I woo not! 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1840. 


TO OUR FRIENDS.—With this number we commence a 
New Volume both of our Folio and Quarto Editions. The sixth 
year of the existence of The New-Yorker has just closed, and 
we enter upon the seventh with renewed resolution to render our 
journal an acceptable and respected visiter of the family circle— 
welcomed and estecmed by the seeker of knowledge and the 
lover of intellectual delight—the moralist, the politician, the stu- 
dent, and the quiet gleaner of instruction, who reads to improve 
as well as beguile the passing hour. We maybe excused, there- 
fore, from diverging transiently from the strict path of our duty 
as a ministrant to the mental appetite of our readers to say a few 
words of ourselves, since such displays of egotism on our part are 
at the worst obtruded but semi-annually. 

It is known that’ in regard to the good taste of habitual self- 
praise we dissent from the maxims which have attained cur- 
rency and popularity in our day and gencration. Were we 
to assure the public weekiy or monthly that our own journal is 
the ablest, cheapest ,and most entertaining periodical in the world, 
we certainly should not expect to be believed by persons of com- 
mon intelligence and common sense. The fact of ourcontinually 
reiterating such assertions we should expect to see universally 
regarded as an evidence that they could not be true—that our 
own susceptibilities were too gross to render the verity of such 
vauntings possible. And yet we are aware that the contrary is 
the more popular and profitable course—that though it may jar 
on ears rightly attuned it will tickle those of a different character. 
We believe the very great excess of circulation obtained by the 
weekly issues of a neighboring city over those of our own through 
the last ten years have been secured by arts like those we dis- 
relish; and we are not displeased to perceive that they are begin- 
ning to find ‘foemen worthy of their steel’ in certain new rivals 
‘which hail from our own city, and which with equal self-esteem 
‘combine wider facilities for making good their assertions and 
“more substantial merit. To them we willingly leave the battle. 

We have suffered some curtailment of our patronage during 
the last six or eight months. The hardness of the times has 
- borne with depressing influence on all Literary as well as Com- 
mercial enterprise, constraining or persuading thousands to re- 
duce the number of their subscriptions. This is but natural. 
Literature may be less violently but is perhaps more profoundly 
and permanently affected by a season of pecuniary distress than 
any other great interest. Very many will stop their only news- 

r from motives of economy who will submit to no abridge- 
ment of their physical comforts or'even of their luxuries. But 
in addition to this, we have doubtless lost some readers by the 
establishment, in good part by those who were formerly associ- 
ated with us, of new, large, ambitious, enterprising Literary jour- 
nals, not dissimilar in many respects to our own, and presenting 
strong claims to popular favor. This, too, was to have been ex- 
pected; and we rejoice in the prosperity of our neighbors.— 
Again, we have reduced the nominal extent of our subscription, 
and perhaps offended some sincere and valued friends, by strik- 
ing from our mail-beoks the names of all who are considerably in 
debt to us, and endeavoring to reduce our business to a cash sys- 
tem. If any true friend has been thereby aggrieved we shall re- 
gret it, but we cannot condemn our own course. That course 
was forced upon us by imperative necessity. Credit is an excel- 
lent thing; but it must be systematic—a credit founded on the 
confidence of the creditor in the known ability and integrity of 
the debtor. Indiscriminate credit is at all times hazardous, and 
in times like these most ruinous. We shall go on conforming to 
and perfecting the system we have adopted, so that by the 1stof 
May next no paper will be sent from this office except to those 
who have signified their desire to receive it by making payment 
in advance. 

We have reduced our prices to the lowest coniceivable rates, 
and hope that in these days of economy, the change will indace 
a liberal accession to our subscription list. We desire none to 
take our paper for the mere sake of aiding or encouraging us— 
none who do not esteem our paper well worth the pittance it 
costs—and yet our notions on the subject of Patronage are not so 
cavalier as those which are of late becomingpupular. We seek 

no favor or money that we do not fairly earn; but we do feel 
gratified and obliged when an old subscriber renews his subscrip- 
tion with manifestations of approval and good wishes—more es- 
pecially if these come in the tangible shape of two or three new 
subscriptions aud the wherefore. Such friends we have, who 
never miss an opportunity tu do us a kindness: we are happy to 
regard them as Patrons, and devoutly wish their shadow may 
never be less. 

Enough. We enter upon a New Volume with moderate 
hopes, but ardent resolutions. We have no hope to outshine or 








tial worth. We have a pride in believing that we might at any 
time render our journal more attractive to the million by render- 
ing it less deserving—and that, by mere!y considering what would 
be sought after and read with avidity, withoutregard to its moral 
or its merit, we might easily become popular at the mere ex- 
pense of ourown self-approval. But we have no‘ new feature’ to 
offer—no captivations todisplay. The New-Yorker will be sub- 
stantially what it has been, with such improvements in the exe- 
cution as experience may have suggested, but with litle varia- 
tion in the plan. We shall be gratified to find our old friends 
mainly united with many new acquaintances in bearing us com- 
pany. 








in the history of our Country, we are engaged in a Presiden- 
tial contest which is lightly affected by sectional demarcations, 
and which agitates and divides thoroughly and almost equally 
every quarter the Union. The contésts of 1800, of 1812, of 
1828, uud 1699,were animated and violent, but in each the 
successful candidate might have counted almost securely on 
the vote of the entire South—as a vantage-ground from the 
commencement. The last Election was more strictly Na- 
tional in its character, but the force of the Opposition was 
broken by being divided between two or three candidates. | 
Such is not the case now. The two candidates of the respec- | 
tive parties are fairly pitted against each other in every State 
of the Union, except, perhaps, South Carolina and Georgia ; 
and in the latter the friends of Mr. Van Buren are regularly 
in the field, opposed by a determined and powerful party, 
which, though it may not see fit to rally directly under Gen. 
Harrison’s banner, evidently feels no dread of his election. 
In South Carolina, party lines are not drawn, and the State 
will probably vote for Mr. Van Buren without # direct con- 


as the case may be, and will make a resolute effort to elect it. 
The battle will be every where fought with a full appreciation 
of the vast impertance of its results, among which are the 
sectlement of the Currency Question and of the political atti- 
ude and general course of the Federel Government for some 
years to come. 

It is an undoubted and noticeable fact that the great mass 
of either party is animated by a firm assurance, an unhesi- 
tating confidence of triumph. Neither dreams of any other 
result than an overwhelming victory. Perhaps a like confi- 
dence has never before existed in the same degree in the po- 
litical history of our Country. Neither party expects to secure 
less than two-thirds of the Electoral Vote of the Union. To 
illustrate this fact, we give the following table of the votes 
which each party, respectively, claims and expects to secure 

or its candidate : 


Claimed for Van Buren. Votes. Claimeed for Harrison. Votes. 





SENS oduicccvecees sueee 10 tMassachusetts............ 14 
*New een. ° “Rhode Island ...........+. 4 
—_ SERIE <n ncccceeccess 8 
New-York.. *Vermont...... bcvtdecowes 7 
New-Jersey ... SEE. cuchnocceasece 42 
tPennsylvania ...... éseeee 30 New-Jersey...... eeeceee 8 
Maryland ....... edéacves 10 Pennsylvania ............ 30 
tVirginia .......eeseeeeeee 2 “Delaware .....ccccecee 2. 3 
North Carolina.... Be EE oct dnen'ssensine 10 
*South Carolina........... a. Sar 23 
CED 06 0dee cc cccnccces 11 North Carolina........... 15 
SAUER vencecceccceceee i, a 21 
*Mississippi ......+++++0++ 4 “Kentucky ........ @ovcees 15 
indeccccsoncecceccecs Se REED éccccscctcnens 15 
Temmessee........00.+005 SS TRIER. edicccscece eccoe 9 
in tin cine dnie 5 Tas ates hebee eesece 5 
PENEEL speccccoccesssss 4 “Michigan .......+.+ss+0+ 3 
TRIED . cc cdccccvsccecs 3 *Louisiana....... eeasecese 5 
18 States .......000.05.240 BO Bemtee cc iccedécchce MV 


* Morally certain to go as claimed. t+ Probably do. 

The total Electoral Votes of the Union are 294; so that the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren claim all but 54, and those of Gen. 
Harrison all but 57. One side must of course be wofully dis- 
appointed. In designating several States as probably for one 
or the other candidate, we do not give our own opinion of what 
will be, but simply what seems the natural inference from the 
present attitude and newest demonstrations in those States 
respectively. If they should vote as we have marked them, 


they would give Mr. Van Buren 110 and Gen. Harrison 131 
Electoral Votes, leaving the contest to be decided by New- 
Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee and Illinois. 
But should either of the great States move out of the position 





even to rival in circulation our more fortunate cotemporaries, but 


in which we have placed it—should New-York or Ohio go for 


The Presidential Canvass.—F or the first time, we believe, || ra 


test. Inevery State beside these, each party will have its || 7 
Electoral Ticket pledged to vote for Van Buren or Harrison, || 8 


a counterbalancing change, the victory of the favored party 
will be overwhelming, and the vanquished will not secure one 
hundred Electoral Votes. The first shock of the contest falls 
upon one of Mr. Van Buren’s positions, in the Virginia Elec, 
tion next month; the next upon Gen. Harrison's reputed 
strongholds, in the August Elections of the West. If the Op- 
position should triumph in Virginia, as the more sanguine 
among them appear now to expect, they commence the cam- 
paign with a very decided advantage ; if beaten, they only lose 
what they never seriously expected to gain. It is not at all 
improbable that the contest will be virtually decided, one way 
or the other, before the time for choosing Electors. At any 
te, those who have the means and the opportunity of com- 
paring the result of this year’s State Elections with those of 
former years will, probably, be able to anticipate the result 
with a good degree of certainly by the 20th of October, unless - 
blinded by ardent partisanship. 





Manhattan Bank.—The Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
James G. King, Robert H. Morris, and John Boorman, (ap- 
pointed in place of John J. Palmer, who declined,) have fin- 


ished their investigation and made their report. They confine 


themselves to the facts in the case; and from these it would 
seem that this bank has been badly maneged. The situation 


of the Bank eppears to be as follows: 


Liabilities. 
Discounted, anal Fuad..........671,601 99 
Payable in New-York 603,144 76 es U. 8... - 215,090 
Do. elsewhere. ..... =o Do. State of N. York 7,005 40 
“ Stocks ascollateral 63,700 Do. Do. Ohio... 2,129 43 
under protest. 244922 10 Dividends and Interest 
Notes Receivable ...-. 13,912 capeid eSoee, coos 
Loans on +oee -901,820 it Due to Banks......... 330,842 45 
$23,505 5 Circulation. .......... 284,389 WB 
Estate. 518,873 90 Individual Deposits. . .695,598 86 
Manhat. & other St’ke 601,838 92 Reed, Irving & Co... ..212,639 16 















Notes. .... 900 8 accounts 12,510 3% 

Bills of City Banks. . ..163,443 28 i: ee 

— eeeescecee cena @ Detal, ccccoes $2,486: 95 89 
ur from Banks. seeee 

oem Tietivacseenseas Add Capital Stock.. 2,050,000 CO 

Total..... ie T3123 4 Makes a total of ..94,536,395 69 

But the Cash in Bank, as ascerteined by counting, falls 

short of the reported amount $51,385 06; the Stocks owned 


by the Bank are worth a good deal less than they were taken 
for; the Loans on Stocks are badly secured, while the Over- 
drafts and Bitts under Protest carry their Character on their 





face. It appears that the Directors have been remiss in the 
discharge of their duties and the Cashier has been empowered 
to do pretty much as he pleased, making Loans on Stocks 
&c., which turn out very poor security. In short, the Bank 
has lost by injudicious management a large slice of its Cap 
tal, though its ability to pay its debts is undoubted. Such 
the substance of the Committee’s Report. Maltby Gelston, 
President, and Robert White, Cashier, of the Manhattan 
Bank, have resigned their stations. 





Massacuusetts.—The Administration Members of the 
Legislature held a Convention at the Capitol on Wednesday 
evening—Hon. L. M. Parkerin the Chair. Hon. Martin Van 
Buren was unanimously recommended for President, and Gov. 
James K. Polk of Tennessee for Vice President, subject to 
the decision of the National Convention. Hon. Marcus Mor- 
ton was renominated,for Governor and Nathan Willis for 
Lieutenant Governor. 

Ex-Gov. Everett has formally and positively declined the 
Whig nomination for Gov=rnor of Massachusetts in an able 
letter, reviewing his politic 1 career, and testifying from per- 
sonal knowledge to the capacity and patriotism of Gen. Har- 
rison, of whose election he expresses great confidence. “The 
dangerous illness of one of his daughters constrains him to 
spend the next winter in the South of Europe. 

Hon. John Davis of Worcester, (U. S. Senator,) Hon. 
Isaac C. Bates and John Q. Adams, are named as those from 
whom the Whig candidate for Governor' will probably be 
selected. 

Sours Carotina.—Col. James H. Hammond and Col. J. 
P. Richardson, both late Members.of Congress, are the rival 
candidates for Governor of South Carolina. The former was 
a Nullifier, the latter a ‘Union’ man in the late bitter con- 
test in that State, but politics appear to have little to do with 
this struggle. Both are understood to be Sub-Treasury men. 


Ez-Gov. William Kinney of Illinois has declared for 














Gen. Harrison, to whom he has hitherto been opposed. 
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‘New-Hampsuine.—The Administration victory in this || 


State is very decisive. They have gained no vote, but their 
opponents have fallen off considerably from last year. The 


following is the vote for Governor, as — bisa > arte 
. Counties. | Page. Stevens. Page. Wilson. 
Rockingham, 27 towns. ebacceeesee+3,081. 2,619 3,546 3,284 
8 26 towns. .. +++ 0000-4 .5,039 3,400 5,259 4,049 
Merrimack, complete ............-.4,478 2,096 4,750 2,619 
Hillsboro’, 23 towns...........--4,116 2,812 4,214 2,864 
Cheshire, complete. .......++++++++ 2,230 3,034 2,227 3,374 
Sullivan, eee recccevccccece 2,176 1,735. 2,257 1,888 
Grafton, 25 towns.......... . 3,567 2,404 3,675 2,899 
Coos, 8 towns........---- 810 256 660 259 
Total ....170 towns.... «++-25,997 18,356 26,588 21,236 
Page’s majority....... geevccces 7,641 5,352 


Page’s net gain, 2,289 in 170 towns. 
The 38 towns to be heard from, last ae Gree Feap 9 Se: 
jority of 1,122. 





* Vireinita.—The political contest in the Old Dominion 
waxes more end more spirited. The visit of Messrs. Clay 
and Wise to Richmond last month and the large gathering of 
Whigs to welcome them, with the speeches and festivities on 
that occasion, appear to have infused a most vehement energy 
into that party, and their preparations for the approaching 
Election are made in the spirit of Mr. Wise’s exciting appeal 
on the occasion referred to, which he closed with the nautical 
toast, “ The old Flag-Ship Virginia—Hoist the union-jack, 
and back top-sails for action.” The open declaration of Mr. 
Rives for Gen. Harrison has been followed by a similar dem- 
onstration from Senator Foantine of Hanover and Mr. B. G. 
Payne, Delegate from Fluvanna, two leading Conservatives. 
Hon. John M. Patton, long an eminent Member of Congress, 
but now of the State Executive Council, has taken a similar 
stand. Ex-Governor Campbell we understand to be also ac- 
tive for Harrison and Tyler. It is stated that nine of the 
twenty-three gentlemen comprising the Harrison Electoral 
Ticket voted for Van Buren at the last Election, and that Dr. 
Stuart Baldwin, the Van Buren Elector for the Frederick 
District in 1836, is now active for Harrison. 

On the other hand, the activity, energy and confidence ap- 
pear to be fully equal. Mr. Ritchie pours in the powerful 
broadside of his ‘ Enquirer’ with an ability and vigor not sur- 
passed in his palmiest days—and no abler party journal was 
ever published. He manifests the fullest confidence of suc- 
cess, and fights the battle with a skill and energy which must 
ensure victory or redeem adversity. He insists that there 
is no considerable change in favor of the Whigs except per- 
haps in the cities, and that among the old ‘State Rights’ 
men and in the country there are serious changes the other 
way. We shallsee. He announces that Hon. Geo. W. Hop- 
kins, the Conservative Member of Congress from ‘ Little 
Tennessee,’ is about to declare for Van Buren, and that John 
S. Barbour and several other Whigs have refused to support 
Harrison. The Richmond Whig, on -the contrary, asserts 
that the losses of the Whig party in consequence of Gen. 
Harrison’s nomination will not exceed fifty or sixty through- 
out the State—that these are Calhoun men who were await- 
ing a pretext for changing sides—and that the party is stronger 
without than with them. Time will determine between these 
conflicting and confident representations. If, however, Mr. 
Hopkins declares for Van Buren, we shall look for a large ma- 
jority in his favor from his far-away South Western District. 

Each party is putting forward its strongmen. W. M. Pey- 

- ton, the able Conservative Delegate for scme years preceding 
the last, is announced as a candidate in Roanoke, (taken from 
Botetourt.) He did not run last year. And Col. Wm. R. 
Johnson, known as the ‘ Napoleon of the Turf,’ takes the 
field as the Whig candidate in Chesterfield, where he is never 

. defeated, and which no other Whig can carry. The Whig 
Candidates for Electors of President have already commenced 
addressing the People at their County meetings. Each one 
is expected to canvass his District fully before the Presiden- 
tial Election. 

Rufus H. King, Esq. has been elected President of the 
New-York State Bank, at Albany, vice Francis Bloodgood, 
deceased. 

The Mississippi at New-Orleans was but 15 inches below 
high-water mark on the 6th. Advices from Vicksburg state 
that the River is there very high and rising, and that Com- 
merce and Cairo are already several feet under water. 





Twenty-Sixth Congress. 
The doings of the latter portion of last week were not of 
general interest. Private bills were the order of the day in 
the House on Friday and Saturday, but very little was ac- 
complished. 

On Monday, however, a new leaf was turned over. Four 
of the five newly admitted Members of the House from New- 
Jersey (all but Ex-Goy. Vroom) appeared and took their seats. 
Mr. Jenifer offered a resolution postponing their qualification, 
but the Speaker pronounced it out of order, as the House had 
already decided to admit them forthwith. Mr. Proffit moved 
that they be required to produce their credentials; but the 
Speaker said they were admitted under a resolution of the 
House. So they were sworn in. The decision of the House 
is simply that they shall hold the seats until and unless it shall 
be determined that their opponents were chosen by a majority 
of the legal votes. _ These opponents are now in New-Jersey, 
collecting testimony in support of their claims, The Com- 
mittee on Elections hee allowed them till the first Monday in 
April to establish that fact. We suspect it will be shown that 
Messrs. Strattcn and Halsted, if no more of them, received a 
majority of the legal votes. 

The Cumberland Road debate was brought to a conclusion 
this day. The question was on the reference of the memorial 
of the Cumberland Road Convention, which it was preposed 
to send to the Committee on Ways and Means with instruc- 
tions to report a bill apprepriating $150,000 to the continua- 
tion of that Road this year in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. The Previous Question being ordered, the in- 
structions were voted down: Yeas 88; Nays 109; and the 
reference then ordered without objection. So the Cumberland 
Road is likely to live on a spare diet this year, though 2 bill 
will perhaps be reported in its favor. 

In the Senate, Mr. Lumpkin’s proposition for an edjourn- 
ment on the 18th of May came up for discussion, and was 
ably supported’ by Mr. Webster. He thought the session 
would then be quite long enough, and that all the important 
business might be disposed of by that time. 

Mr. Wall of N I. opposed fixing an early day of adjourn- 
ment, as likely to prevent the action of the House on many 
important subjects. Mr. Williams of Me. opposed it, because 
it would involve a neglect of the interests of Maine om the 
North-Eastern Boundary Question. And Mr. Grundy opposed 
it because it might prevent the passage of the General Bank- 
rupt Law. Messrs. Sevier of Ark. and Norvell of Mich. 
spoke in favor of the resolution; but the other side proved 
the stronger, and, after a long debate, the further considera- 
tion of the subject was postponed two weeks; by a vote of 
22 to 18. 

Mr. Benton introduced a bill to reduce the Drawbacks on 
refined sugars and rum, and the Fishing Bounties and allow- 
naces. He spoke at length in support of his proposition, and 
was answered by Mr. Davis with respect to the Fishing Boun- 
ties, which Mr. D. considered to rest on high considerations 
of public policy, and to have regard not alone to the consump- 
tion of Salt but the formation of Seamen. Mr. Benton’s bill 
was read twice and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

We should have stated in its order that Mr. Jones of Va. 
Chairman of the Ways and Mean. Committee of the House, 
on Thursday introduced a bill authorizing a further issue of 
Treasury Notes to the amount of Five Millions of Dollars. 
He advocated the proposition at length and with ability, con- 
tending that the present pecuniary embarrassments of the 
Government are but temporary, and that it was better to obvi- 
ate them by an issue of Post Notes than by a direct Loan. 
Mr. Cushing, in reply, contended that borrowing money and 
running in debt was much the same thing, and that it would 
be better to borrow the money needed outright than to issue 
Post Notes. Mr. Curtis of this city put some searching ques- 
tions to Mr. Jones, and elicited replies to this effect—that the 
money is wanted to pay off over $2,000,000 of Treasury 
Notes now due or about to become so; and that the entire 
amount due from all the Deposite Banks that suspended pay- 
ment in 1837 is now about $800,000. Of course if they 
were all to pay up at sight, the necessities of the Government 
would be scarcely alleviated. 

On Tuesday, the Senete discussed a bill to provide for the 
payment of damages sustained by citizens in wars with Indian 





tribes since 1830, which was amended, and then postponed in 





order to be printed as amended. Then the Cumberland Road 
bill came up, and Mr. Norvell of Mich. moved an amendment 
providing for the improvement of various Harbors, &e. the 
construction of Light-Houses, &c. &c. in the same bill. Mr. 
Smith of Ie. advocated the original bill; and, after some fur- 
ther discussion, it was again postponed. Mr. Wright then 
called up his bill to punish defaulting Keepers of the Public 
Money, and a number of amendments reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance were adopted. The Senate then adjourned. 

In the House, Mr. Tillinghast wished to present the reso- 
lutions of the Legislature of Rhode-Island on the subject of 
the Public Lands, and, at the suggestion of Mr. Fillmore, 
moved a suspension of the rules, so as to go on with the re- 
ception of memorials, commencing where this order of busi- 
ness was broken off yesterday by the expiration of the hour. 
Mr. Jones objected, and the motion Cieb—digee 91, Nays 
82—not two-thirds. 

Mr. Reed of Mass. on leave reported from the Naval Com- 
mitteé 4 bill to regulate the pay and perquisites of persons in 
the Navy, and to regulate Navy rations; which were severally 
read twice and committed. 

‘ Then came up the unfinished morning business, being the 
motion of Mr, Campbell of S. C. to print all the testimony 
now in possession of the Committee in regerd to ‘the New- 
Jersey Contested Election, with an amendment of Mr. Garland 
of La. to print the additional testimony lately received. On 
this, Mr. Jenifer of Md. concluded a savage speech against 
the course of the majority of the Committee in reporting that 
the five Administration claimants are entitled to the seats pro 
tem. When he concluded, the Speaker gave the floor to Mr. 
A. V. Brown of Tenn. who commenced a similar speech in 
reply. At 12 o’clock he was interrupted, and the House 
passed to the order of the day, being the bill authorising a 
further emission of Treasury Notes. Mr. Cushing of Mass. 
spoke over three hours in conclusion of his remarks in oppo- 
sition to the measure. When he had concluded, Mr. King of 
Ga. obtained the floor, and the House adjourned. 

On Wednesday, the Senate spent nearly the whole day in Ex- 
ecutive Session. It is understood that the subject was the Sen- 
eca Treaty, or alleged bargain with the Indians in the West- 
ern part of this State for their valuable lands in the vicinity 
of Buffalo. The rumor is that atrocious frauds in the pro- 
curement vf that Treaty were in evidence before the Senate, 
and that the treaty was rejected. 

During the morning hour, Mr. Southard of N. J. submitted 
two resolutions, calling upon the head of the Navy Depart- 
ment for information with regard to the rank or commission 
given to Lieuts. Wilkes and Hudson of the Exploring Expe- 
dition, and whether they had assumed any higher rank since 
their departure. His other inquiry related to the steps which 
may have been taken by the Department in regard to Steam 
Vessels of Wer. 

In the House, the never-ending New-Jersey Question was 
on the carpet, and Mr. A. V. Brown of Tenn. spoke till 12 
o’clock in vindication of the majority of the Committee on 
Elections. Messrs. Fillmore and Botts edged in a few words 
by way of explanation. Mr. Brown did not conclude, but 
held the floor for another day. 

At 12 o'clock, the House passe2 to the order of the day— 
the Treasury Note bill. Mr. T. B. King spoke at length in 
opposition to the bill and to the Financial Policy generally of 
the Administration, and was followed by Mr. Bond of Ohio 
on the same side. Mr. B. did not conclude. 


Lov1s1ana.—The Whig State Convention assembled at 
New-Orleans on the 2d inst. Gen. Philemon Thomas of 
Baton Rouge, formerly a Member of Congress, presided.— 
About 200 Delegates were present. Measures were taken to 
effect an efficient Whig organization for the Presidential cam- 
peign. Three Del were d to attend the Na- 
tional Convention of Whig Tans ‘ihe at Baltimore. 

The preparations for the July State Election are being 
made. In the Second Congressional District Judge Chinn 
is the Whig candidate for reélection, opposed by Gen. Daw- 
son, V. B. The District gave Dawson 1,000 majority for 
Governor in 1836. It also gave Mr. Van Buren a decided 
majority, as it always had given Gen. Jackson.—In the 
Third District, Mr. Garland retires and Judge Moore is the 
Harrison Candidate, opposed by Mr. Winn, V. B.—No nom- 
inations in the New-Orleans District. 
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Norra Caroiina.—The political campaign has already 


ypened with spirit in the State which has ere now been charac- 
terized as the ‘Rip Van Winkle’ of the South. The rival 
candidates for Governor are Joun M. Moreneav of Guilford, 
Harrison, and Romutus M. Sauxpzrs of Wake, Van Buren 
—both men of high character and decided popularity. Gen. 
Saunders was for many years a Member of Congress, Mr. 
Morehead has been a leading Member of the State Legisla- 
ture. These gentlemen, have commenced a personal canvass, 
and had their first encounter at Hillsborough, Orange County, 
on Monday of last week. The debate commenced at 1 o’clock, 
and was continued until evening, other gentlemen taking part 
in it. The contest will henceforth be a gallant one, and the 
result is very doubtful. The State Electi n takes place early 
in August. Gen. Beverly Daniel, late U. S. Marshal for the 
North Carolina District, having been superseded by Mr. Van 
Buren, tbe Whigs are highly exasperated. Gen. D. appears 
to have been a, popular officer. 

Each party in Granyille Co. held a meeting for organization 
recently. The Whigs were there much the stronger. 


Oxn10.—Two new Counties have been created by the Ohio 
Legislature: Ottawa, composed of the North parts of San- 
dusky and Erie Counties, and the East part of Lucas; Lake, 
composed of one-third of Geauga County, with the town of 
Willoughby from Cuyahoga—County seat Painesville. Be- 
sides these, a part of Huron County has been added to Erie. 


Detroit Election.—The Whigs elected Dr. Zina Pitcher 
Mayor by only 10 majority, and their opponents carried four 
out of the six Wards cy small majorities against lege ones 
in the two others, and have the Council. The Whig ma- 
jority on Aldermen is 109; last fall, averege 40. 

* Last spring, the Whigs and ‘ Patriots’ united carried the 
city by several hundreds.—Caleb Bucknam, Sheriff of Oak- 
land Co., Michigan, has been removed for alleged mal-prac- 
tices. New election, first Monday in April. 


Town Elections.—About one-third of the Townships in this 
State have held their Annual Elections for Town Officers for 
the ensuing year; the remainder will generally elect on the 
first Tuesday in April, which is the regular day, but may be 
varied in any county at the pleasure of a majority of its Board 
of Supervisors. We observe considerable noise is made 
about the results thus far in distant journals—rather more, in 
some instances, than in those of our own State—but assuredly 
on slight or partial grounds. These Elections are materially 
influenced by other than political considerations ; but their 
general issue is usually significant of the political feeling of 
the State. We have paid some attention to these Elections 
this year and formerly ; and, if we do not grievously mistake, 
there are not five difference between the number of Supervi- 
sors elected by either party this year and the last respectively. 
Signal advantages have been gained by one or the other in 
particular counties, but none thus far in the aggregate. We 
shall give a table, as soon as the returns are cémplete. 

Hon. Silas Wright is proposed as Administration candi- 
date for Governor of this State by the Oneida Democrat and 
several other papers. Hon. William C. Bouck, late Canal 
Commissioner, is also named. On the other side, we hear no 
names mentioned for the two highest stations but those of the 
incumbents, Messrs. Seward and Bradish. 

The village of Williamsburgh, L. I. opposite this city, 
has been severed from the town of Bushwick, and erected a 
separate township. 

The Steamboat Rochester, Capt. St. John, has commenced 
her regular trips on the Hudson River for the season, leaving 
New-York and Albany alternately every evening at 5 o’clock. 
During the winter, she has been thoroughly refitted, lengthen- 
ed, and provided with large, airy and commodious state- 
rooms on deck. She was always one of the very best Boats 
on the River, but she is now better than ever. 

The Utica, Capt. Truesdell, runs on the intermediate nights 
as heretofore. She also has been refitted, and is an excellent 
passage-boat. 

Hon. John Lowell, a distinguished capitalist and horticul- 
turist, after whom we believe the city of Lowell was named, 
died of apoplexy at Roxbury, Mass. on the 12th inst. 

The Whig Young Men of Rhode Island will hold a 
State Convention on the first Monday in April. 




















GENERAL NEWS.. 
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LATE FROM EUROPE. 


The Steamship British Queen, Capt. Roberts, from Lon- 
don, arrived at this port on Wednesday in less than sixteen 
days, having eft Portsmouth on the 2d inst. She brings Lon- 
don dates to the Ist inst. and Liverpool and Havre to the 
29th ult.—eleven days later than those brought by the Great 
Western. The intelligence is of considerable moment. 

In Money matters and Markets, there is no material change. 
Cotton declined § at Livetpool during the week ending Feb. 
29. Import of the week ending that day, 7,509 bales; sales, 
21,690 bales. At Havre the price was maintained, but the 
market was less active at the close than at the opening of the 
week. In the manufacturing districts a little, and but little, 
relief has been experienced. After a long dearth, a consider- 
able amount of goods is now shipping for the United States, 
as well as heavy cargoes to India. 

The Bank of England has reduced the rate of interest to 5 
per cent. It has surmounted all embarrassments. Money is 
more plentiful, but there was a considerable pressure at the 
Stock Exchange on Friday the 28th, which was settling day, 

The news of the contemplated action of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature in respect to the Bank of the United States and 
the other Banks of that State had arrived out, and had created 
a general depression of American Securities. U. S. Bank 
Stock fell to £15 per share. That Bank sent out the means 
of paying the interest on the Pennsylvania State Stocks held 
in London, in anticipation of the reverse action of the Legisla- 
ture, which followed swiftly on the heels of the demonstration 
against the Banks. 

There is a new Tory report that Lord Melbourne is about 
to resign the Premiership. It is not credited. The Ministry 
were defeated in the House of Commons on the 27th by ama- 
jority of 28, on a proposition to grant a retiring pension to Sir 
John Newport. 

Queen Victoria and her husband have exhibited themselves 
at the two Royal Theatres, Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 
They were right loyally greeted by immense audiences, of 
course. 

American Flour is in demand at Liverpool, at 30s. 6d. 

The Borough Bank of Birmingham stopped payment on the 
20th. It was a new institution, and would pay. 

There has been another overturn of the Ministry in France, 
caused by the refusal of the Chamber of Deputies to grant a 
large allowance from the Treasury to the Duke of Nemours, 
the King’s second son, in view of his contemplated marriage 
with a Coburg Princess. This obstinacy has thrown the King 
and his family into a mortal rage, and is thought to have 
threatened the subversion of his government. The Deputies 
considered that the King might well afford to support his su- 
perfluous sons out of his ample private fortune. It is remarked 
that the last Ministry was broken up on this very question, 
substantially, and that Count Molé and M. Thiers, who were 
then ousted for proposing it, are now leaders in the opposition. 
M. Thiers has been entrusted with the task of forming a new 
Ministry, but it would seem with indifferent success. 


Louis Philip, has offered to release the father of the Duke’s | 
intended from the marriage contract, in consequence of this 
rebuff, but the offer is of course declined. 

The intelligence from the East is warlike. It seems that 
the Pacha of Egypt resists every inducement held out or threat 
made to induce him to concur in the arrangement of the Five 
Powers for the tranquillization of the Ottoman Empire, and is 
ready to appeal to the sword, if need be. It is presumed that 
he is secretly backed by France. A joint demonstration of a 
Russian army and British fleet against him is spoken of. M. 
Pontois, the French Embassador at Constantinople, is said to 
have demanded explanations of the immense military prepara- 
tions of Russia at Odessa, and, receiving no satisfactory an- 
swer, tu have protested against any entrance of Russian troops 
upon the Turkish territory. It is added that his note was not 
received. The whole matter is so complicated that time is 
required to unravel it. 

Civil and political reform are actively proceeding in the 
Ottoman Empire. The Divan are determined on this point. 
An edict has just been issued directing the formation of muni- 
cipal councils in the several cities and populous towns. 

From Central Asia, the news is ominous of further convul 
sion. The Russians are pressing forward successfully in their 


| 


war upon Khiva, which is on the direct route to Hindostan, 
and not far distant from Herat. Persia is convulsed with re- 
bellions and depressed by a feeble government and sovereign, 
but she persists in her hostility to England, refuses to receive 
an Embassador from the latter, and is evidently anxious for 
hostilities and completely under the control of Russia. The 
chief of Herat has significantly declined the assistance of 
England against Persia. The throne of the British instru- 
ment in Affghanistan, Shah Soojah, is evidently tottering, and 
onlp upheld by British bayonets. Were they withdrawn, it 
could not stand a month. The storming of Khelat by the 
British appears to have been a berefaced outrage, but pro- 
ductive of vast plunder as well as conquest. The day of 
reckoning will come 

Russia has just despatched an Embassy to Pekin, doubtless 
to stimulate the Chinese fo an obstinate resistance to the de- 
mands of England. Some missionaries accompany it. 

From Algiers there is nothing of interest, though Abdel- 
Kader, evidently gives Marshal Valee as much business as he 
can attend to. 

The Pacha of Egypt has tried to organize a National Guard 
throughout his dominions, and failed. His government is one 
of the most oppressive and grasping ever known, and the 
great extent of his armaments eat up the substance of the 
land. The People are impoverished and disaffected. 

London, Saturday, Feb. 29.—Cuina.—The House of 
Lords sat last night. Lord Melbourne again promised to pro- 
duce the papers relative to China as soon as possible; but, in 
answer to some remarks of Lord Ripon as to the transaction 
by which Mr. Ellis was displaced, and Sir John Newport was 
appointed Controller of the Exchequer, professed himself un- 
able to give any information. 

The Irish Corporation Bill and the Navy Estimates were 
then discussed at some length. 

Mr. Herries adverted to the long delay of Ministers in fur- 
nishing the information on the subject of China, so frequently 
promised by Lord Palmerston, who, he hoped, would now be 
in a condition to name an early day for presenting the expect- 
ed papers. A general opinion prevailed in the mercantile 
world (he would not say whether it was a correct one) that 


|| there had been much to blame in the transactions to which 








|| those papers related. That impression could be removed only 


by their speedy production. 

Lord Palmerston hoped to have them ready next week, and 
assured the House that the Government had no desire to shrink 
from Any investigation inta the auhject 

The Ni Chartists.—At eleven, A. M., on Monday 
the Mandarin sailed from Spithead with 244 male convicts’ 
and of that number John Frost, Zephaniah Williams, and — 
Jones, composed a part. The order from the Home Office was 
for the commander to sail for Van Dieman’s Land, and not for 
Sydney, as was at first conternplated. The anchor would have 
been weighed forty-eight hours earlier, but for a telegraphic 
despatch in order that the petitions and other documents trans- 
mitted to government in respect to Mr. Frost and his exiled 
brethren might be thoroughly considered. 

The Duke of Wellington had recovered. 

The important privilege question, in reference to the arrest 
of the printers of the oa of Commons, still continued to 
occupy the attention of that body. 

The keel of a line of battle-ship, to be called the Royal Al- 
bert, is to be laid forthwith. 

A motion was agreed to in the House of Commons on the 
21st inst., asking for an increase of £461,000; of 1,000 men, 
and 15 ships incommission. The number of ships in commis- 
sion January Ist, 1839, was 224; in 1840, 239. Whole 
amount asked for, £5,669,051 for the service of the year. 

In the House of Lords the Earl of Minto stated that, in 
consequence of Admiral Maitland’s death, Admiral Elliot had 
been ordered to Singapore, to superintead the naval operations 
in China. 

Bonaparte Family.—Several members of Napoleon's fam- 
ily are at present in London. On Tuesday, Prince Na- 
poleon entertained at dinner, in Carlton , his two 
uncles, Jose! Bonararte, cole Sf Batis, Mad Seeman So 
naparte, ex-King of Westphalia; and his cousin, Prince Lu- 
cien Murat, son of Murat, ex-King of N: . The other 
guests were several distinguished officers of the French army 
under Napoleon. 

Among the deaths mentioned in the English we no- 
tice that of Madame D’ Arbiay, better known 20 ilies Bani, 
author of ‘ Evelina’ and ‘Cecilia’—two excellent novels that 
were once extremly . She died in London, on the 
6th of January, in the 88th year of her age. Her husband 
was Gen. Poichard Count D’Arblay, 

Princess Elvabeth of Brunswick, once the wife of Frederick 
William II. of Prussia, but divorced from him in 1769, died 
of apoplexy, on the 18th of February in the 94th year of her 





age. 
At Dantzic there has been a great inundation,—The Vistula 
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Portvucat.—In the Cortes of kingdom a h 
was in by a majority of 59 to 43, into the 
relating to the pending between Great Britain and 
P ; and in moving it the Conde de Taipa made a very 


ing towards 

one which.had lately been so foolishly displayed. 

Fraxce.—The steam ship brings the rether unexpected 
intelligence of a resignation en masse by the French Ministry, 
in consequence of their defeat in the Chamber of Deputies on 
the apanage for the Duke de Nemours. The Chamber, by a 
vote of 226 to 200, refused even to consider the Ministerial 
proposition. The Chamber adj immediately after the 
vote, and the Ministers prveened at once to the King with 


aie resignation, which he accepted, and sent for the Duke de 
roglie. 
The Paris papers of course teemed with rumors, among 


which the entrance of M. Thiers into the new cabinet held a 
prominent place. 

M. Guizot, having been appointed Ambassador to England, 
in place of Gen. Sebastiani, left Paris for London on the 25th 
of February. 

The latest advices from Algiers were that all was tranquil, 
although the Arabs were preparing to renew their incursions. 

Later.—News from Paris to half past 4 P. M. February 
27th, states that M. Thiers had received the King’s commands 
to form a new Cabinet. A correspondent of the London 
Times says: 

“On making his calculations and advances to men of many 

ies, M. Thiers was led to doubt that he would have a ma- 
jority in the Chamber of Deputies, and is understood to have 
stated that impresssion to the King, replacing at the same 
time in His Majesty’s hands the mission he had been charged 
with. The King is, however, said to have refused to dispense 
with him definitively. The affair may therefore be considered 
as not altogether abandoned. 

““Who, think you, are likely to be Ministers should M. 
Thiers relinquish all hopes of forming an Administration ? 
ge precisely who have filled office since the 23th of May 

t. 

The Moniteur Parisien says: ‘“‘ After the sitting of the 
Charnber of Deputies all the Ministers placed their resigna- 
tions in the hands of the oe 

The Duke de Broglie failed in his at t to bring about 
an understanding between MM. Soult and Duchatel, and M. 
Thiers. The formercould not with honor fig overboard their 
colleagues Passy and Dufaure, to embark in a new Ministry 
with M. Thiers. The latter was accordingly summoned to the 
Tuileries on Wednesday, and charged with the formation of 
a new Ministry. A variety of rumors prevailed. M. Thiers 
would, no doubt, endeavor to get M. Dupin to accept the 
Seals, and much would depend on his success. Messrs. Re- 
musat and Vivien were also spoken of as ‘likely to make part 
of his cabinet, as well as Pelet de la Lozere, Cubieres, and 
Billaut. The latter is a young deputy, who has made one or 
two very good speeches. The 221, or Old Ministerialists, had 
adjourned their meeting, to avoid the appearance of dictating 
to the King, or perhaps to avoid quarreling. The postscript 
of our Paris correspondent’s letter merely says, ‘M. Thiers 

ired to the Tuileries at one o’clock, which he had not 
uitted at four.’ The Queen of the French had started for 
; meork to make arrangements for the marriage of the Duke 
de Nemours with the Princess Victoire of Saxe Coburg. It 
‘was said that the Duke de Nemours and the Princess Clemen- 
tine had also left for Brussels. 

The cabinet of the French King has been dissolved in con- 
sequence of the opposition which Ministers have met with in 
attempting to the bill for the dotation of the Duke de 
Nemours through the Chamber of Deputies. There were two 
hundred and twenty-one members voting in opposition. This 
has created great excitement in France. Several efforts had 
been made to form a new cabinet, but down to the evening of 
Thursday, the 27th of February, nothing had been accom- 

ishe1. 


M. ‘Vhiers had an interview of three hours duration with 
the pan. the French on Wednesday the 26th of February, 
and time to make up his mind as to whether he should 
undertake the construction of an Administration. According 
to the Com:nerce the following list was current at the Bourse : 

“ Foreign Affairs and President of the Council, M. Thiers ; 
Justice, M. Dupin; Public Instruction, M. Cousin; Interior; 
M. Remusat; War, Gen. Cabieres; Finance, M. Humann; 
Marine, Admiral Duperre, or Roussin; Public Works and 
Commerce, M. Damon.” 

i has the annexed list : 

“M. Thiers, President of the Council and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs ; M. Pelet (de la Lozere,) Interior ; M. Cousin, 
Public Instruction; Admiral Roussin, Marine; General Cu- 
bieres, War; M. Billaut, Justice ; M. Ganneron, Commerce ; 
(no name,) Finance.” 

M. Thiers was to see the King on Thursday and announce 
his d ae 
The Commerce of Thursday says, “We are assured that 
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Dupin were summoned to the Palace 


Thiers, Humann, and in had left.” 
Another journal “that it is doubtful whether the 
King will consider the list of M. Thiers as sufficient to form 


lieved that the Ministerial Crisis will be brought to an end, 
either by the formation of a Thiers Cabinet, or the re-integra- 
tion of the present Ministry, as the cry against the idea of a 
Provisional Cabinet is universal. 

Letters from Gibraltar, say that two Corsairs of Abdel-Ka- 
der, with numerous crews, have been seen near the Cape de 
Gat in search of French vessels. They had taken a French 
ship and a Spanish vessel. The English brig of war Wasp, 

been ordered to Tangier at the request of the Consul Mr. 
Hay, to prevent any depredations on British Commerce. 


Spain.—The session of the Cortes was opened by the Queen 
Regent, accompanied by her daughter Isabel IT., on the 18th 
Feb. After congratulating the Cortes and the country on the 
friendly feeling which exists between Spain and the powers 
which were parties to the quadruple alliance, the speech alludes 
to the military operations now pending. “The greatest por- 
tion of our military forces now concentrated in Lower Arragon, 
is preparing for new triumphs, which I confidently expect from 
their valor and discipline, as well as from the intrepidity of 
their general-in-chief. In the meanwhile, the provinces in 
Gallicia, and Toledo, and Ciudad Real, are pacified, and if, to 
my great regret, others do not enjoy the same blessing, my 
government has devised the measures necessary for the attain- 
ment of that so anxiously desired result. After a disastrous 
war of seven years, the finances were not in so prosperous a 
condition as might be wished. 

“We still possess, itis true, immense resources, sufficient to 
retrieve the credit of the nation, and to leave unimpaired its 
good faith, which never belied itself. My government will 
shortly present to you the budget and other bills deemed in- 
dispensable and urgent for regulating the administration, pro- 
moting the progress of public wealth, and relieving the credit- 
ors of the state, both deunetis and foreign; and reconciling 
at the same time all those laws with the principle of rigorous 
economy, which our position makes it imperative for us to fol- 
low.” The Queen next directs the attention of the Cortes to 
various projects of law for giving additional security to private 
property, and to the preservation of the public tranquillity ; 
suggestions, also, for improvements in the electural law, in 
the municipal institutions of the country; and other objects 
of national interest, appear in the speech. At the conclusion 
of the speech, which was well received, and some portions of 
it applauded, the President of tite Council announced that the 
Sessions of the Cortes, for 1840, had now commenced. 

The Carlist organ published in Paris, announced the re- 
covery and arrival of Cabrera at Vallibona on the Ist instant, 
accompanied by General Forcadell and a staff. The junta 
was sitting at the place. The same journals announce the de- 
feat of two columns of Christinos, adding that ‘fifteen hundred 
rebels have been put to the sword.’ The latter report is not 
believed. 

On the 18th of February, the Session of the Cortes was 
opened by the Queen in person. 

Espartero, on the 18th, was at Muniessa. A large quantity 
of artillery had arrived to reinforce his troops. General Puig, 
with a large force, had been despatched to defend Andora and 
the neighboring posts. Cabrera’s principal force, being 5,000 
foot and 800 horse, was between Cuanca and Guadalajara, 
Hoyes having shut himself up in Huete. 


Hotianp anD Beicium.—A letter from Amsterdam states 
that the difficulties relative to the liquidation of the debt have 
been got over. Belgium has agreed to regard the five mil- 
lions of florins annually as representing a capital of two hun- 
dred millions at 24 per cent., and the Dutch government is to 
cancel so much from its debt. 

Greece.—Letters from Athens to the 9th of Feb. says that 
the examination of George Capo d’Istrias, and his associates, 
is going on with great tardiness, from a fear that the foreign 
powers might learn from it the real state of Greece. The 
country was in great disorder, bands of robbers were travers- 
ing it in every directio. The town of Nese, in Calamata, 
had been attacked and plundered by them, several houses 


‘been burned, and several of the inhabitants murdered. 


Turkey anv Ecrpt.—The reports from Alexandria stil 
are that Mehemet Ali did not abate one jot of his pretensions, 
and sets the five powers at defiance. On the other hand they 
are resolved, it is said, to drive him from Syria and Arabia; 
and the following is given as the line of proceedings to be 
adopted. 

© carry into execution the treaty which has been concluded 
between Lord Palmerston and M. Brunow, it has been deter- 
mined that Russia shall send a squadron to Constantinople ; 
and at the same time that her troops shall enter Asia to menace 
Ibrahim Pacha. ; 





A letter from Constantinople, dated February 7th, says: 
“ Khosrew Pacha is certainly not dead, but he is scarcely 
alive ; he is in the state naturally to be expected when a man 


upwards of 80 years of and replete with blood, 
has had an attack of pi a 8 Sa tr teat with 
is intellectual faculties have suffered much, his 
memory is gone, and it is clear that he will never be able to 
resume the business of the State. After demanding explana 
tions from the Porte on the subject of the immense ° 
tions making by the Russians at Odessa and all the ports of 
the Black Sea, to which no answers were given, the French 
Ambassador, the Count de Pontois, signified to the Divan 
wo vey owe 5 its intention to call in the aid of Russia, 
ut he should, in the name of France, protest against 
the landing of any of her troops on the territories of Turkey. 
The Porte, it is said, has refised to receive this méte, Herg 
the affair rests, but it has made a great deal of noise, as every 
thing here is exaggerated, it is already positively stated, that 
all intercourse has ceased between the Pare and M. de Pon- 
tois, who has, it is added, demanded his passports. Lord 
Ponsonby, for vote is enraged against the Ottoman Cabi- 
net, but from a different cause. It is believed that England 
cares little whether the Russians gain a footing in Turkey or 
not; but it appears that it has been discovered that the Greek 
Patriarch at Constantinople, who is a creature of Russia, has 


been meddling in a plot connected with that of Athens against _ 


the English in the Ionian Islands, and that, consequently, the 
British Government has demanded his dismissal. The Patri- 
arch is su by M. de Boutenieff, who considers that his 
removal would be a severe blow to the influence of Russia in 
this country. Lord Ponsonby accuses the Patriarch of having 
circulated a pastoral letter addressed to the inhabitants of the 
Tonian Islands, exciting them against the authorities, whom 
he has thought proper to designate in it as intruders and her+ 
etics. Reschid Pacha would willingly side with the English 
in this affair, but he inclines towards the Russians. No one 
can foretell how the matter will end. 


Tue East.—Paris papers of the 26th February, state that 
the steamboat from Trebisond brought an account to Constan- 
tinople that Dost Mohammed Khan again threatens {Cabool, 
and that the English army had received orders to return to 
that city to defend the throne of the Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk. 
Letters from Bagdad likewise state that the Shah of Persia 
was dangerously ill, and that revolts had broken out in the 
provinces of Shiraz and Ispahan, to suppress which large 
budics of troops hed marched from Teheran. These state- 
ments were regarded as not worthy of much credit. 

It was believed that the illness of the Shah, and 
the provincial insurrections, were feints for sending an army 
to drive the English out of the Persian Gulf. Russia had re- 
gained all her influence at the Court of Teheran; anda Tar- 
tar, who reached Constantinople in fourteen days from that 
capital, brought despatches to Lord Ponsonby, which informed 
his Lordship that the Khivan expedition was undertaken for 
the express purpose of overthrowing British influence in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

A part of this expedition was to head the Persian troops 
destined to drive the English out of the Gulf. The landing 
of the Russian troops at Asterabad, within the Persian terri- 
tory, had quite elated the Ministers of the Shah, who saw 
with joy that they were so as to embarrass the opera- 
tions of the English in the neighborhood of Herat. 

The Khan of Chiva.—‘ The Khan of Chiva,” says a 
letter from St. Petersburgh, in the France, “ is 53 years of 
age—brave, but indolent. He is said to be very desirous of 
being on good terms with Russia, but is controlled by his 
principal wife, a beautiful and haughty woman of 22, sister of 
the Sultan of the i ndent Kirgnis, and very fond of war. 
She has armed 5,000 Kurdowz infantry and 26,000 Chivian 
cavalry for the defence of the town, and has applied for 
assistance to her brother, who has, however, positively 
to go to war with Russia. She is said to be under the inflv- 
ence of an Italian, who acts as major-domo of her husband’s 


“ The Khan is —— to be possessed of large treasures, 
and his stables are with the finest horses of Asia. He 
has six hundred aga in his service, the Chivians ~~ 
being all mili unwilling to act es domestics. 
population of his territory consists of 426,000 Chiviens, and 
85,000 slaves.” 

The Invalid, a St. Petersburgh journal, continues to give 
accounts of the Chiva expedition. General Perowski, it says, 
writes on the 12th of January, that after leaving his sick and 
a garrison in the fortification of Atti Jachsa, on the Emba, he 
continued his march in four columns to the second fortification 
at Ak Bulak. 





Alabama Banks.—The Mobile Journal of the 2d instant 
says :—“‘ The Branch of the State Bank at Montgomery sus- 
nded Specie Payments on Thursday last. The Huntsville 
Branch is now the only Branch that pays its notes in Specie.” 
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rather than to receive it in an imperfect state. i 
Yourse delay the binding of these volumes until we shall be 
to forward it, which will be two or, at most, three weeks 


fee 


If any. subscriber who wished to close with the last Vol- 
shall receive this number, we entreat him to write hisname 
residence fairly thereon, and re-enclose it promptly to this 
Do not trust to the attention of the Postmaster or any 
third person, but see that it is done, and thus avoid all further 
annoyance in the premises. 

(CF? We shall print extra copies both of our Folio and Quarto 
editions of this and. the next number. Gentlemen who may de- 
sire to become subscribers from the meen SOs Se 


BRE, 


ume will gratify us by prompt application. Our Age n 
friends generally will ablige us by a word fitly spoken in the cir- 
cle of their acquaintance. ‘ 

(> We send this number of our asa to sev- 
eral Postmasters and others whom we to interest in our behalf. 
We offer thenrno iums of hay of novels or other stim- 
ulants ; but if they conclude to act for us, they will be entitled to re- 
tain one-sixth of the money they may receive for us in requi 
of their services. 


Our mts for perfecting the hical sopow- 
ane the New- Yorker are ee quite complete. A little of the 
old type is retained this week from necessity. 


NEw AGENT.—Mr. Horace B. Gilbert is now our Agent at 
Auburn, N. Y. in place Mr. B. R. Peck, who has removed to 
Delta, Oneida Co. N. Y., and has consented to continue as our 
Agent in the latter place. 


i> Weare C. Litt Lk, Bookseller, will receive subscriptions 
for the New-Yorker in Albany. 
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Historical Reminiscences of New-York.—“ The Indian 
business” as some worthy critics aver, has been done to 
death by American writers. But though their readers and 
our readers too may be pretty tired of the subject there are 
some passages in the Indian history of this State which derive 
an additional interest at this moment from the last published 
work of Mr. Cooper being in the hands of many persons. 
Mr. Cooper has laid the scenes of his Pathfinder during “ the 
old French war,” as it is called, and not the least happy part 
of his work is that, wherein he describes the various hostile 
movements of different members of our native tribes, who 
once warred against each other as allies of the French or 
English combatants. In painting dieir characters Mr. Couper 
displays his usual felicity of Indian portraiture. Nor are we 
disposed to quarrel with him because he stretches a little his 
prerogative as a romance-writer confounds a Delaware with a 
Mohican, and makes the Iroquois fight on the side of the 
French! There are some simple people, however, who read 
a novel for instruction as well as amusement, and who, taking 
these vagaries of the poet fur Gospel, may conceive very 
wrong impressions of our early Colonial history, which is 
perhaps less familiar to the good people of this State than is 
that of either Massachusetts or Virginia. And yet the Indian 
annals of New-York are particularly worthy of attention, as 
the relations of this province with the Aborigines differ very 
much from those which were sustained with them by any of 
the other Colonies which form our present Union. 

The hostile influence which the planters of New-York had 
to contend with was of Europian and not of Indian origin, 
and for the space of nearly a century it was the Indians who 
fought their battles and protected their infant colony from 
destruction. Those Indians (the Six Nations of New-York) 
were called Maquaas by the Dutch, Mingoes by the English, 
and Jroquois by the French. They were ever deadly ene- 
mies of the French, and again and again repelled their 
invasion when attempting to seize upon this province. They 
were the fast friends of the colonists of New-York down to 
the time when the outbreak of the revolution divided the 
colony against fself. “ When” says the historian Campbell, 
“ When I look over this land, the domain of the once proud 
and noble Iroquois, and remember how in the days of their 
glory they defended this infant colony against the ravages of 
the French, and contrast their former state, numerous, 
powerful and respected, with their present condition, I feel 
almost disposed to blot out the record of their cruelties.” 
The finest specimens of Indian eloquence that are on record 











originated among this remarkable people. That of Logan, the || i 


Cayuga, is familiar to every one as one of the most exquisite 
pieces of pathos in any language: But their Spartan-like 
national charactey is better shown in their frequent appeals to 


Ata treaty held between the agents of the Massachusetts 
Bay, New Plymouth and Connecticut, and the Indians 
of the Five Nations, at Albany in the year 1689, a chieftain 


speaks as follows: 
““ We patiently bore many injuries from the French, from 
ee ae ens them. 
Our patience made the Governor of Canada 
were afraid of him, and durst not resent the injuries we had 
so long suffered ; but now he is undeceived. e assure you; 
that we are resolved never to the axe, the French never 
shall see our faces in peace, we shall never be reconciled as 
long as one Frenchman is alive. We shall never make peace, 
though our nation should be ruined by it, and every one of us 


cut in pieces.” 
“ We have what we had to say of the war, we now 
come to the affairs of peace: We promise to preserve the 


chain inviolably, and wish that the’ sun may always shine in 

pence over all cut honde dint axe eignguchendied in this chain. 
e give two belts, one for the sun, the other for its beams. 

“We make fast the roots of the tree of peace and tranquil- 


ity, which is planted in this place. Its roots extend as far as 


shake this tree we would feel it by the motion of its roots, 
which extend into our country: but we trust it will not be in 
the Governor of Canada’s power to shake this tree, which 
tas beeen so firmly and so long planted with us.” 


Another Sachem at a subsequent interview thus addresses 
the New England deputation. (The words ‘Corlear,’ ‘ Yo-| 
nondio,’ and ‘ Kinshon,’ which occur in these passages, are 
the Indian designations for New-York, Canada, and New- 
England.) 

“Brethren, our fire burns et Albany. We will not send 
Dekanasora to Cadarackui. We adhere to our old chain 
with Corlear; we will prosecute the war with Yonondio, and 
will follow your advice in drawing off our men from Cada- 
rackui. Brethren, we are glad to hear the news you tell us, 
but tell us no lies. 

“ Brother Kinshon, we hear you design to send soldiers to 
the eastward against the Indians there; but we advise you, 
now so many are united against the French, to fall immedi- 
ately on them. Strike at the root, when the trunk shall be 
cut down, the branches fall of course. 

“ Corlear and Kinshon, co ! courage! In the spring 
to Quebeck, take that place, aid you'll have your feet on the 
necks of the French, and all their friends in America.” 

Again, after the burning of Schenectady by the French in 
1691, we find an Oneida Sachem making the following 
rousing appeal to the Governor of New-York : 

“ Brother Corlear, be patient under the loss of your men, 
es we are of the Mohawks our brethren that were killed at 
the same time. You take no notice of the great losses we 
have suffered. We designed to have come to this place to 
have condoled with you in your loss, but the war took up all 
our time, and employed all hands.” (They here gave five 
beavers, four otters, and one belt, as a gift of condolence.) 

“ Brother Corlear, we are all subjects of one great King 
and Queen, we have one head, one heart, one interest, and 
are all engaged in the same war. You tell us, that we must 
expect no while the kings are at war on the other side 
the Great Water. We thank you for being so plain with us. 
We assure you we have no thoughts of peace. We are re- 
solved 30 carry on the war, though we know we only are in 
danger of being losers. Pray do you prosecute the war with 
the same resolution. You are strong and have many people. 
You have a great king, who is able to hold out long. 
We are but a small people, and decline daily, by the men we 
lose in the war. We do our utmost to destroy the enemy ; but 
how strange does it seem to us! how unaccountable! that 
while our great King is so inveterate against the French, and 
you are so earnest with us to carry on the war, that powder 
is now sold dearer to us than ever? We are poor, and not 
able to buy while we neglect hunting; and we cannot hunt 
and carry on the war at the same time: We expect, that this 
evil we so justly complain of be immediately remedied. 

“ Brother Corlear, you desire us to keep the enemy in 
petual alarm, that they may have no rest till depen fig oe 


mies’ country. : 

“We the Five Nations, Mohawks, Oneydoes, 
Cayugas, and Senekas, renew the Silver Chain whereby we 
are linked fast with our brethren of Affarigoa (Virginia) and 
we promise to preserve it as long as the sun shall shine in the 
heavens. 

“ But, brother Corlear, how. comes it that none of our 

our 
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think, that we || ° 


the utmost of your colonies; if the French should come tw | - 


the lake to join, the destruction of the enemy would 
aa sadn eon casa 

There is a business-like directness in these speeches which 
differs very much from the barbaric amplification of a few 
worn-out figures of speech among our Aborigines generally.— 
The warm yet manly attachment which they evince toward 
the English colonists may be traced in acts as well as words 
down to the very moment when the skillful arts of Guy John- 


|in its quarrel with the Colonists; and then a portion of the 
confederates remained neutrs!, while no inconsiderable num- 
| ber of them seceded from their ancient union, and embraced 
the side of the Whigs. 

The last remnant of this fading people— The Romans of 
|the Western World’—as Volney calls them—a people 
whose proud form such men as Gouverneur Morris and De 
| Witt Clinton have delighted to honor—the last remnant of 
| them are even now pleading for permission to retain a portion 
lof their ancient possessions in this State, and surely the 
genius of Mr. Cooper might be better exercised than by 
disparaging their name and so perverting history as to attach 
prejudices to them which belong of right to others. If their 
early services to New-York are to be forgotten, there is at least 
no reason why they should be confounded with and made 
responsible for the hostile deeds of those whom they often 
beat back from her borders. The Iroquois whom Mr. C. 
paints as hostile to us were at the very time of which he 
writes the bulwark of this Province against the Indian allies 
of Caneda. 


— 

Rural. Wedding.—‘ The Genesee Farmer’ and ‘ The Cul 
tivator’ have, after a brief courtship, been united in the holy 
bands of wedlock, and are become paper. 

Judging from the contents of the number before us, this 
rustic periodical ought to be in the hands of all country 
gentlemen and every one else who take an interest in the ad- 
vancement of agriculutre.. Among the contents which struck 
us is an article upon pigs, admirably illustrated in several cuts, 
which exhibit the greatest skill in the portraiture of Porkers. 
The plan and estimate of a laborer’s cottage built of cobble- 
stones, is another most useful article. There are some re- 
marks upon Hedges which did not strike us so favorably— 
the Editor mentions that the English Hawthorn has, after a 
full trial, not been found to answer well in the Western part 
of the State. This may be conclusive against the use of the 
Hawthorn, but it is no argument against the value of hedge- 
fences while the Thorn-locust, the] Osage-orange, and doubt- 
less many other hardy shrubs can be substituted for the same 
purpose. From a commendatory notice of the School Dis- 
trict Library, published by the Messrs. Harper, we extract the 
following passage relating to matters of which the Editors of 
‘ the Cultivator’ may be presumed to be good judges. 

“ The excellent volumes on Agriculture, furnished by Judge 
Buel, with the one on the same subject by Gen. Armstrong, 
i eemshy Solgy Dit, Sense 
on the Chemistry of Agriculture, are sufficient of ves 

i of usefulness and i i 
not the former, nor indeed by any other yet 
presented to the public.” 

EE . 

The London Quarterly Review.—The last number, just 
issued by Mrs. Mason, is exceedingly well printed, and a 
glance at its contents seemed to show that they were worthy 
of the pains that have been bestowed to give them in 4 neat 
dress to the American public. Among the lighter papers, 
there is an amusing one upon Mrs. Trollope, and other Eng- 
lish travelere—in which the writer, whom we take to be Mr. 
Lockhart the Editor, has a spiteful fling upon Americans 
abroad. 
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The Annals of Chicago is the title of a lecture lately de- 
livered before the Chicago Lyceum by J. N. Balestier. Mr. 
Balestier, who we learn is a rising lawyer of those Western 
regions, gives an interesting account of the origin and rise of 
the remarkable city in which he has taken up his residence— 
acity which, numbering only 100 inhabitants in the year of grace 
“732, has now a population exceeding ‘five thousand, and a 
«commerce-upon the Lake which three years since measured 


‘ a tonnage of 60,000. But the fact of Chicago’s having a 
' Lyeeum is proof enough of the 


advancement which 
the city of the Prairiesjhas made from its condition as a fron- 
tier log-cabin settlement, which it was at the time of the 
Black-Hawk war in '32: 


i 

Burton's Magazine for .March.—There are some capital 
papers in this number. The Journal of Julius Rodman in- 
creases in interest as it proceeds, and the Editor’s Thamaes- 
turgia isso classically written that we shall watch its pro- 
gress with some partiality—“ Columbus,” a historical poem, 
by Frederick West of New-York, should have a notice de- 
‘voted to itself and we may hereafter endeavor to do it justice. 
This work, altogether, is a credit to the periodical literature 
of Philadelphia. 

i 

The Mad Girl’s Tale.—Our valued contributor, whose 
name according to explicit request is withholden from this ar- 
ticle, need hardly have been so chary of permitting it to be 
given; for none but its writer could have had a doubt about 
the literary excellence of this ‘ Fragment.’ 


Lanai 
The Life of Washington, by S. G. Arnold, (N. T. T. 
Norton and J. Love).—This, though a small pocke tvolume, is 
neatly printed in a fair legible type and while, from its me- 
‘chanical execution it is thus rendered perfectly readable, it is 
written with so much closeness and compactness of style thet 
all the great incidents of this hero’s life are duly recorded.— 
Itis in fact a most excellent compendium of the life of Wash- 
ington and in every way adapted to general circulation. 


Pie el 

Western New-York --The Fiftieth Anniversary of the first 
‘settlement in Western New-York was celebrated at Roches- 
er with much eclat under the direction of the Young Men’s 
Association on the 16th. ‘The~ venerable Vincent Mathews, 
who was admitted to the Bar fifty years ago presided, an ap- 
propriate Discourse was delivered by Myron Holley, Esq. and 
two spirited Odes by our correspondent W. H. C. Hosmer 
‘and by D. W. Chapman were delivered. 


aii 

IK> We learn that at the meeting of the Trustees of the 
‘College of Physicians and Surgeons of this city, held on the 
evening of the 19th inst., Chandler RP. Gilman, M. D. was 
‘appointed Lecturer on Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
‘and Children. The appointment of Dr. Gilman cannot but 
‘be generally acceptable. 

St. Patrick's Day (17th inst.) was celebrated with great 
spirit and feeling by the natives of Ireland in this City, Albany 
and elsewhere. Gov. Seward was among the guests at the 
Albany celebration. 

‘The Addison Republican has just been established at 
Addison, Steuben co. N. Y. by Isaac D. Boyd. It supports 
‘Harrison and Tyler. 

The Northern Indianian and Edgeport County Gazette 
ds the name of a new Harrison paper at Goshen, Ia. 


The Seventh-Day Baptist Register has just been estab- 


_ lished at De Ruyter, Madison co. N. Y. 





I> The difficulties between the Post-Master General and 
‘the Philadelphia and Baltimore Railroad Company have been 
amicably terminated, greatly to the satisfaction and advantage 
of the public. The Great Southern and Northern Mail is 
now carried over this road, by which a saving of six or eight 
hours is effected. 

Dr. Joseph Parrish, an eminent physician of Philadelphia, 
-died in that city on the 18th, aged 61. 

Green Peas were plentiful in New-Orleans on the 1st inst. 
-—says the' Picayune. 





Small Bills in Virginia.—On Saturday last, the House of 
Delegates of Virginia passed a bill by a decided vote, requir- 
ing the Banks in that State to issue one and two dollar bills, 
to an amount not less than two ner more than four.per cent, 
upon their respective capitals. 


State Legislature.—Hon. Luther Bradish, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State, who has been for some time confined to his 
lodgings by indisposition, resumed the chair as President of 
the Senate on Monday morning. 

The bill to prevent Illegal Voting in this city, by providing 
for a Registration of the Legal Voters thereof, was reported 
from the Committee of the Whole on Saturday, and passed its 
third reading in the Senate on Monday: Ayes 16; Noes 8— 
& party.vote. 

The Senate on Friday passed resolutions unanimously urging 
upon Congress the passage of a General Bankrupt Law. 

On Tuesday, the Senate indefinitely postponed the applica- 
tion of David Frost for a Divorce; Ayes 15; Noes 11. The 
Governor transmitted to both Houses a Message urging the 
passage of Resolutions favorable to a General Bankrupt Law. 
In the Assembly, Mr. Strong, from the Select Committee 
on so much of the Governor’s Message as recommends a Re. 
form of Judicial proceedings, reported in part by bill extending 
the jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace to all actions to re- 
cover less than $100. A number of local bills were passed, 
and the various propositions for an Equalization of the Cur- 
rency were further debated, as they had been for the week 


On Wednesday, the Senate passed a bill to loan the credit 
of the State*for $150,000 to the Hudson and Berkshire Rail- 
road Company to complete their work, taking a lien on the 
Road as security: Ayes 15; Noes 6. 
The Senate also passed to a third reading a bill “in relation 
to the United States Deposit Fund and the Common School 
Fund,” without opposition, 

The bill to provide for the payment of the Militia called 
into service by the Governor to allay the Helderberg troubles 
last December, was debated in Committee but not reported 


Canal and the Construction of the Ogdensburg and the Erie 
Railroad. No question was taken. 

In the Assembly, after a variety of morning business, the 
Currency bills were further discussed by Messrs. Morgan and 
Van Schoonhoven, both in favor of an absolute par redemption 
in New-York. 

Bad Policy.—We have heretofore spoken of the short- 
sighted policy of Pennsylvania in exacting exorbitant tolls on 
her Public Works. A recent effect of this policy is the ship- 
ment of large quantities of Flour from Pittsburgh via New- 
Orleans, to New-York and Philadelphia. The policy of 
exacting such tolls as to justify this shipment is most suicidal. 
P. S§.—We remark with pleasure that the Canal Commis- 
sioners of Pennsylvania have reduced the tolls on Flour by 
allowing a drawback of twenty cents per barrel. They would 
do well to allow a drawback on passengers also. 





Resumptiou in Pennsylvania.—The Senate and House 
are still playing at bo-peep on the subject of Resumption.— 
They have at last appointed a Committeee of Conference i 
but that Committee, unable to agree, have asked that two 
Members of each House be added to it. The House has 
assented, but the Senate, by a vote of 17 to 12, refused. 
That is the last account. Meantime a bill has been intro- 
duced, appropriating $3,190,000 for the continuance of 
Works of Internal Improvements, and allowing the Banks 
till the 10th of December to resume in if they will furnish 
the funds. 

{> Gov. Fairfield has designated Thursday the 9th of 
April for the Annual Fast:in Maine. 

iS The Pennsylvania Canals are already in operation, 
including the Union Canal and the Schuylkill Navigation. 
The water was let into.the Eastern Division on the 9th and 
the Western on the 12th. 

Hewin Safford, a young man who has been at work in 
Rutland co. Vt. the past summer, and who was on his way to 
visit a sick father in Canada, was murdered in Shelburne, Vt. 
on the 15th of December last. He left Shelburne village at 
2 o'clock on that day, and was not thought of there again 
until his body was found in the woods a mile north of that 
village a few days since. There is no room to doubt that he 
was deliberately murdered for the sake of a few dollars in 
money, his watch, cloak, boots, hat, &c. which were carried 
off by the murderer. Every exertion has been made and is 
making, but the murderer had not been discovered at our last 








advices. 


likewise the bills to provide for the Enlargement of the Erie “ 





FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 

By an arrival from Rio Janeiro to the 25th of January, we 
have advices of a decisive victory gained by Gen. Rivera, 
President of the Oriental Republic, of which Monte Video is 
the capital, over the army of Gen. Echague, Governor of the 
Buenos Ayrean province of Entre Rios. Gen. Echague, with 
an army of 5,000 men, consisting of .Buenos Ayreans and 
refugees from the Oriental Republic, invaded the latter some 
months since, with an intention of deposing President Rivera 
and reinstating Gen, Oribe, who was deposed by Gen. R. a 
year or two since. Gen, Rivera took the field in person 
against him, and the two armies at length met at Cagancha. 
The result of the encounter is given in the following bulletin 
from the conqueror. 

The President of the Republic and General in Chief of 
the Army, to the Minister of War: 

I have the satisfaction to announce to the Minister of War, 
for the information.of the government and the republic, that 
the army under my command has gained a complete triumph 
over that of the invaders. The enemy’s infantry was put to 
flight in two divisions, but the army is pursuing, ina 
short time they will be in our . All the cavalry was 
completely routed, leaving in our power all their baggage, an 
immense number of horses, a considerable number of prison- 
ers, and many killed. 

The loss of the army of the Republic will not exceed two 
hundred, including killed and wounded. We have not lost a 
single officer of rank, though some were slightly wounded. 

Commander Baez will give you the particulars, i 
as I have not the satisfaction of communicating to the govern- 
ment a circumstantial detail. He will also mt your 
Excellency with a flag taken by the infantry brigade from the 
enemy which was flying before them. 

In concluding this notice, I have only to thank the govern- 
ment and the Republic for the honor of commanding an army 
of brave men, whom I recommend, as they deserve, to the 
government and the Republic to which they so worthily be- 
ng. Fructvoso Rivera. 

Head Quarters at Cagancha, Dec. 29, 1839. 

Another account states that more than §00 of Echague’s 
men were left dead on the field, and others fell in the retreat. 
“ There is an infinity of prisoners,” says the account, “ among 
whom is a Cacique. a have lost all their wagons, ammu- 
nition and baggage, a bronze cannon which they had taken 
from a French launch—every thing in fact; and to crown all, 
the infamous traitor Rana has expiated his crime by death. ” 

The battle commenced at 10 o’clock, A. M. on the 29th of 
December, and lasted about two hours. Among the prisoners 
1s Linan 

Another letter says, “‘ The enemy fled in two bodies :— 
Echague, with scarcely 60 Guyacurus; Lavelleja and Gomez, 
with the mounted infantry, which escaped from the army, some 
fugitives, and a small piece of cannon.” 

Almost simultaneously with the invasion of the Oriental Re- 
public, or Banda Oriental, by Gen. Echague, Lavalle raised a 
force of about 1000 men at Montevideo, and invaded the 
Province of Entre Rios, where he has since maintained him- 
self. Thus the Oriental Republic was invaded by an army 
from Entre Rios, and Entre Rios was invaded by an army 
from the Oriental Repyblic. The Brazilian Province of Rio 
Grande bounds the Oriental Republic on the north. 

[Journal of Commerce. 





From Sout America.—A letter from Panama, in the 
Philadelphia North American, dated February 7, states that 
the reported revolution in Bolivia, in favor of General Santa 
Cruz, amounted to ing more than some petty disturban- 
ces. As late as the 20th of January, Santa Cruz was living 
quietly at Quito, determined not aguin to interfere with the 
concerns either of Bolivia or Peru. The whole of the Chilian 
a*my had evacuated Peru. The letter adds, 

The Peruvian government has refused to receive Mr. Pick 
ett, our chargé d'affaires, or to recognise the treaty formally 
concluded, ratified and exchanged with the former govern- 
ment, (that of General Santa Cruz;) in consequence of which 
the St. Louis has been sent down here with a bearer of 
despatches for our government who crosses the isthmus to-day 
on his way to the United States. This proceeding of the 
Peruvian government is so much the more insulting from the 
fact that the British treaty, which was negociated under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances to ours, is, for the present, 
allowed to remein in force, and will continue to be 
until altered, modified or annulled, through the negociation of 
a Peruvian minister, who has been appointed to proceed to 
London for that purpose. Don Felipe Pardo is the person 
named to fulfil this mission, and there can be no mistake as to 
the object of it. 


The Steamboat Commerce, plying between Apalachicola, 
Florida, and Chattahoochie, Ga. burst her boiler soon after 
leaving the former place on the morning of the 5th inst. The 
two engineers, a passenger, (Mr. Burton of A.) and two 
deckhands were killed, and several others severely wounded. 
The boat had just stopped at Three Brothers to land passen- 
gers. Nobody in fault, as usual. 
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Great Britain anp Catna.—The sentiments expressed 
belcw are so just in themselves and so honorable to our coun- 
trvthat we rejoice ini their utterance and would commend 
pem to universal attention. They were elicited on Monday 
morning in the House of Representatives. We extract from 


the Correspondent of the Journel of Commerce: , 
Mr. Cusxtnc obtained leave to make some explanations 
in regard to our foreign relations. He held sh ministe- 
rial newspapers in his hand, wherein it was asserted in reference 
to some ings of Congress, that the government of the 
United would co-operate with Great Britain in obtain- 
ing commercial treaties from China, &c. Mr. C. said this 
was founded on a total misconception of what had taken 
here. The Chinese Government had exhibited a marked res- 
pect for the merchants of the United States, and a disposition 
to cultivate the best understanding with them, for the reason 
that they had not participated in the attempts to violate their 
laws by the introduction of opium. He therefore thought 
this was a favorable opportunity to place our trade with China 
ona good footing for the future. But Goi forbid that he 
should, in any wey, countenance the recent Of Groet 
Britain in the China seas. He believed them to be in viola- 
tion of the laws of nations and of humanity. He knew that 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs agreed with him in their 
views, and he was not aware that the Executive entertained 
any different views. But, to settle the matter and to show 
the Chinese Government that there was no purpose on the 
part of this Government to aid Great Britain in her nefarious 
operations, he now called upon the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Affairs to state what he knew on the subject. 

Mr. Pickens replied, that he was induced to believe that 
the Executive would favor no design on the part of Great 
Britain, to force the Chinese Government to allow the impor- 
tation of opium; but he would be: willing, no doubt, to em- 
brace an opportunity to obtain 2 commercial treaty with China 
—but of that there was no hope, as it was not probable that 
she would depart from her ancient and uniform policy. Surely, 
added Mr. Pickens, England is not in such a position in re- 
gard to us as to demand our sympathy or co-operation in any 
of her enterprises. But I forbear to touch on these subjects. 

Mr. Cusutne said, after what had now passed, he hoped 
the idea would not be entertained in Great Britain that we 
would encourage her in an attempt to poison the Chinese, by 
whole provinces, with opium. 

Here the matter was dropped. 

TT 

From Cu1na.—Captain Western, of the ship Morea, from 
Macao, November 8, reports that the Chinese had broken off 
the trade with all nations, the Americans included. This is 
probably a mistake, as our advices by way of England were 
to the 7th, and gave no such informatinn. Still it is possible 
that a temporury stoppage was resolved on, for some purticu- 
lar object. 

Captain Western also reports that a vessel arrived at Ma- 
cao from the island of Hainan, just before he left, the captain 
of whichg ave information that an American brig had been 
wrecked on that island ; that near the wreck he had seen two 
children dressed in Chinese clothes, but speaking English, 
whom he therefore supposed to be Americans. i 
their father out to him—a man with a collar on his neck, and 
apparently treated as a siave. (Com. Adv. 


Mexico.—An arrival here yesterday, from Matamoras, 
brought accounts to the 25th of February. Little, however, 
has transpired as to the movements of the Mexican troops. 
The garrison at Matamoras had been reinforced, and then 
consisted of about 2,000 men. We ‘hear nothing about the 





advance of the other troops which were said to be on their || 


march from the interior of Mexico to attack Texas.—Celerity 
is by no means the characteristic of the Mexican Generals— 
the summer may be advanced before they come within a gun 
shot of the Texians, if they come at all. 


Mar Rossery.—The mail coach for the East which left 
Cincinnati on the 9th instant, was stopped by two men about 
12 o'clock the same night, about three miles east of Spring- 
field, (Ohio,) and the Cincinnati mail-bag taken out. The 
Columbus (Ohio) Journal, says :— There was no other per- 
son with the coach but the driver. One of the robbers put a 
pistol to his breast and forced him to halt his team, while the 
other broke open the coach and abducted the Cincinnati letter- 
bag. This was the only bag taken. As soon as the driver 
was at liberty, ha put the horses to their full speed, and gave 
the alarm at his first stopping-place. A diligent search, we 
understand, was ruber: re 2 commenced in the neighbor- 
hood.” 


Amos G. Thomas, who was apprehended as the murderer 
of Mr. Jared Burr of Haddam, Conn. wes tried recently at 
Middletown in that State, and acquitted. 

Hon. Calvin Blythe, late President Judge of the Dauphin 
District, Pa. has been nominated by the President for Collector 
of the Port of Philadelphia, vice Hon. Geo. Wolfe, decased. 


The Great Western siled for Bristol, Eng. at.1 o'clock 








March 17.—New- York.—Samuel Stevens, ‘W. Fox, 
Benjamin Birdsall, John D. Ward, Samuel R. Childs, 


March 13.—John 8. Woodward, commissioner of di 


Schoharie. ith, of Cobleskill, surrogate, in place 
ef Jacob flouck, janiox, whose tarin of ofles will expize on the 
26th day of March inst. 

a — 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Samuel McRoberts, of Illinois, to be Solicitor of the General 
Land Office in the place of Matthew Birchard, appointed Solicitor 
of the Treasury. . 

John F. Bacon, of New-York, to be Consul of the United States 
oe eee, Se GS head et Meee, be Rio piney Sony 

uyler. 

Isaac H. Bronson, of New-York, to be judge of the United 
States Court for the Eastern District of Florida, for the term of 
roe yen, fo the place of Robert R Reed, appointed Governor 


Harmanus Bleecker, of New-York, to be Charge d’ Affaires of 
the United States two the Netherlands. 





Outrageous.—We are informed by a gentlemae ffom Fort 
Towson, that two or three weeks since, a citizen of the United 
States, at the head of eight or ten men, had occasion to go 
into Texas, for some purpose, where he came across a party 
of Cherokee Indians on the borders of Texas, who kept in 
sight of him for two or three days, without manifesting any 
hostility. One night, after the Cherokees had encamped, the 
whites stole upon them and killed seven or eight of their num- 
ber, when the Indians returned the fire, killed one or two of the 
whites, and then fled. The cause assigned by the commander 
of the whites for attacking the Indians was, that he was afraid 
they intended to attack him, and therefore took the start of 
them. [If this is the true state of the case, we think the Uni 
ted States should punish the aggressors, and prevent, if pos- 
sible, any further outrages of the kind. Our informant states 
that the officers and agents at Fort Towson consider it an out- 
rageous and unprovoked murder. Will they not then have 
the matter investigated, and justice rendered to the Indians ? 

[Little Rock Times of the 24th ultimo. 


K> The Wilmington Railroad, N. C. is now completed 
and cars run through from Wilmington to Weidon, 161 miles 


Married, 
March 18, in this city, Mr. James C: do to Miss Susan D., 
daughter of the late John Bosistone--all of this city. : 

18, Francis Price, Esq., of New-Jersey, to Mrs. Maria L. 
Suckley, of this city. - a 
March 18, Mr. Mosee Maynard, Jr. to Miss Eliza Beakley Williams. 
March 17, Mr. John Henry Williams to Miss Jane Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Stephen I.yon, Feq—all of this city. 

March 17, Mr. Rufus C. Freeman, of Easton, Penn., to Miss Abigail 
Murdock, of Wareham, Mass. 
— 12, Mr. Seneca M’Neil to Mrs. A. M. Morford—both of this 


city. 
March 18, Mr. Richard A. Harding, Jr. to Miss Mary C., daughter 

of Evert Marsh, Esq.—a!l of this city. 

Feb. 13, at Fulton Grove Plantation, Mr. P. Vitallus Dufion, mer- 

chant, of New-Orleans, formerly of New-York, to Miss Elizabeth, 

only daughter of Edward Pool, ., of Louisiana, 

Feh. 28, at New-Orleans, Mr. William Henry Fuller to Miss Fran- 

ces Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel Hastingy, Esq., of Boston. 


_ Died, 
March 13, Mr. Joseph Lawton, 39, a native of Saddleworth, Eng- 
land, but for many years a resident of this city. 
March 15, Ann Cregier, 65. Also, Charles C., son of the late Thos. 
C. Pearsall, 34. 
March 146, in this city, Mrs. Ann Eagles, aged 102 years. 
March 17, John A. Wood, 27. Also, Elizabeth M., wife of Philip 


nedecor. 
‘ - 18, Richard Larrar, 58, veterinary surgeon, a native of Eng- 
an 


At Castleton, Staten Island, John P. Edwards, 28. 
March 15, at Buffalo, Charlotte, wife of Daniel F. Kimball, Esq., and 
= — ve Aaron Partridge, of Norwich, Vt. 
arch 4, at Mobile, Miss Isabella Fitzgerald, 23. 
Jan, 28, at Vienna, Mrs. Frances Ann ia Clay, 28, wife of John 
—— Clay, Secretary of the Legation of the United States at 
nna. 


> MR. WILLIAMS, the English Oculist, may be consulted at his 
own rented house as usual, which in 1837 he called Providence House, 
No. 419 Broadway, corner of Canal st., entrance No. 42, any day ex- 
cept Sundays, between the hours of 11 and 3, until the Ist of May, 
1841—where all post-paid letters will be duly aggwered without any 
expense. One of the numerous patients who have heen restored to 
sight by Mr. Williams’s remedies, since his arrival in New-York, may 
be seen almost every day at 3 o'clock, (with other patients, at his 
house, whohave also been restored,) though his eyes were wholly cov- 
ered from birth with a thick coat or white covering. One eye is per- 
fectly clear, and the other nearly so, and he new begins to learn his 
letters, — 

A part of the above house to let, and possession may be had imme- 
diately, or the whole of the second and third floors on the first of May 
next, by application to Mr. WILLIAMS, on the first floor, any day 
except Sunday, from 11 to3 o'clock. feb29 


i We will pay twenty-five:cents each for a few perfect copies of 
Nos. 1 and 17 of Vol. V..and No. 6 of Vol. VI, of our Quarto Edition, 
Those who can spare those numbers will greatly oblige us by sending 
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APPOINTMENTS BY ‘THE GOVERNOR ABD SENATE. ‘ 








I THE NEW-YORKER. 
NEW VOLUME...PRICES REDUCED TO THE CASH STAND- 
ARD...ENTIRELY NEW TYPE, &c. 

The publishers of Tar New-Yorxxr respectfully announce to the 
Public that the Seventh (annual) Volume of their Folio or common 
newspaper ferm, and the Ninth (semi-annual) Volume of thelt double 
Quarto or octavo edition for preservation and binding will be issued 
on Saturday the 2ist day of March. On and efter that date, the fol- 
lowing changes will be made: 


The Folio Yorker will be afforded to r the reduced 
price of TWO 1] per annum, payable inflexibly in advazice. 
Fhe Gtcle How-Yottbet will 80 embed te eaheatbals ot tudes 


DOLLARS per annum, payable in all cases in advance. 

Both papers will be printed on an entirely new type, and in a hew 
and beautiful dress, on the same large imperial paper as at present. 

In fine, the only changes which will be made in either paper will 
consist in the entire renovation of its mechanical execution and ap- 
pearance, and the reduction of the prices 15 and 20 per cent. respert- 
ively to accommodate them to the cas# STANDARD. Hereafter no stb- 
scription will be received without payment in advance, and no paper 
will be sent, after the first of May next, to any subscribers who shall 
rot then have paid in advance. 


Tue New-Yorxer will pursue the same general] course and main- 
tain the same as hitherto, with such improvements in de- 
tails and execution as Experience has suggested or may suggest. Its 
columns will be devoted to: 

I. Original and Selected Literature...Comprising Tales, Peems, 
Essays, Reviews of new works, briefer Notices of new publications, 
Biographical, Historical and Humorous Sketches, Anecdotes, &c. &c. 
In the department of Original Literature, the Editors have the assist- 
ance of able pens, while their Selections are culled from the widest 

ange of British and American current and Periodical Literature. 

Il. Political Intelligence ...Under this head, brief notices of move- 
ments of Parties througheut the Union are constantly given, with ac- 
ceunts of all important Conventions, Nominations, &c., but especially 
of every Election of any moment, with the votes compared with those 
of previous years. Condensed accounts of the Proceedings of Can- 
gress, important ection of State Legislatures, &c., will also be given; 
and it is believed that ia this department The New-Yorker already 
holds a rank not beneath that of any journal in the Union. The ut- 
most care will be taken to render its statements of Election results not 
only accurate and reliable but so lucid as to foreshadew in some de- 
gree forthcoming events; and in this respect it is confidently recom- 
mended to those who feel a strong i in the pending Presiden- 
tial contest. 

HI. General Intelligence..Under this head a condensed but com- 
prehensive summary af the News of the Day, Foreign and Domestic, 
will from week to week be given. 
Such is and shall be Tet New-Yorxer ; and while its publishers 
do not commend it to public favor as the largest, thecheapest, nor 
yet as the ablest and best periodical in the world, they cheerfullv sub- 
mit its claims to the judgement of those acquainted with its charac- 
ter; and they fearlessjy appeal to all who know it for a confimation 
of the fact that no other paper embodying am equal amount of origi- 
nal matter, requiring an equal amount of Editorial capacity and la- 
bor, was ever published in this country or Europe at so low a price 
as Two Dollars per annum. : 
Terms.—The Folio or common newspaper edition of The New- 
Yorker will be issued every Saturday morning (being regularly mailed 
to distant subscribers on the previous evening) at TWO DOLLARS 
per annum in advance. Siz copies will be forwarded one year for 
Ten Dollars in advance, and any larger number at the same rate. 
The Quarto Edition is published and mailed every Saturday even- 
ing on a double medium shect of sixteen large three column pages 
Music weekly, and afforded at THREE DOLLARS per annum, puy- 
able in all cascs inadvance. Two copies will be mailed for one year 
for Five Dollars (post paid) in advance, and any larger number at the 
same rate. 
Subscriptions to either are respectfully solicited by 

H. GREELEY & Co. | Ann-st. 


> Editors with whom we exchange, or whomay desire an exchangs 
with us, are respectfully requested to give our new Prospectus, or a 
part of it, one insertion in their columns, or to make such mention of 
itas they may think proper. All who publish it will be entitled to an 
exchange for one year. 


To our City Subscribers.—We have been constrained imperatively 
to make the experiment of placing our business entirely on the Cash 
System, always practiced by the press of all other countries but this, 
and recently adopted with decided advantage by many journals of 
this City and other sections of the Union. It is not the system which 
accords best with our own inclinations, but the state of the times al- 
lows us no alternative. Hereafter, our paper will be sold to our 
Carriers, and supplied by them to our subscribers and all who may 
choose to receive it, as ether papers published on the Cash System 
are sold. All who have paid us for any timein advance will of course 
receive the paper from.us as heretofore until the time of such advance 
payment expires; and all who may prefer the old way, will please 
call on us and pay for a year or half a year in advance atthe reduced 
Cash Prices, and they will be served under our charge as hitherto. — 
Those who now owe us, however small the amount, will see the neces- 











on Thursday. She took very little She carried out 
answers to letters written “n'Enjfad cofhnseen days before. 


them, and shall be credited or paid as above. “~ 


sity ofan immeédiate adjustment. - 
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16 THE NEW-YORKER. 


THE POETRY FROM “RIENZI,” BY E. L. BULWER—THE MUSIC BY F. F. HAGEN. 


j oN Gen-tle ri-ver! meoonbeam is hush’d on tide, On thy path-way of light to my 


-dy I glide; My beat where stream the Cas-tle, moor, All at rest save the out Ge eae As the stars to the 
laves rouba-donur; 


My bark, to my spi-rit thou art; Hleaving, yet see it bound to the shore, 


— 


r 


moeord te thy beau-ty my heart— Bel ’a - mi - - @, Bel’a - mi - - - eo, Bel ’a - mi 


a Sree Sper to RS 


SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. 














Wilt thou fly from the world? It hath wealth for the vain; |; The rich and the great woo thee, dearest ; and poor, The maiden she blush’d and the maiden she sigh’d, 
But Love breaks his bond when there’s gold in the chain ; Though his fathers were princes, thy young Troubadour : Not a cloud in the sky, not a breath on the tide ; 
{ Wilt thpu fly from the world? It hath courts for the proud; || But his heart never quail’d save to thee, his adored! But though tempest had raged on the wave and the wind, 
; But Love, born in caves, pines to death in the crowd ! There’s no guile in his lute, and no stain on his sword. That Castle, methinks, had been still kcft behind ! 
| Were this bosom thy world, dearest one, Ah, I reck not what sorrows I know, Sweet Lily! though bow’d by the blast, 
Thy world could not fail to be bright ; Could I still in thy solace confide ; (To this bosom transplanted) since then, 
For thou shouldst thyself be its sun ; And I care not, though earth be my foe, Wouldst thou change, could we call up the past, 
And what spot could be dim in thy light? If thy soft heart be found by my side—~ j To the rock from thy garden again ? 
Bel "amie, bel ‘amie, bel ‘amie! Bel ‘amie, bel ’agsie, bel 'amiic ! Be) ‘amie, bel ’agtie, bel "amis! 


— 
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